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National Training School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


A School for the Training of Colored Young 
Men and Women for Service 
Though it is young in history, the Institution feels a just pride in the work thus 


far accomplished, for its graduates are already filling many responsible positions, 
thus demonstrating the aim of the school to train men and women for useful 





citizenship. 








DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 


The Grammar School 

The Academy 

The School of Arts and Sciences 
The Department of Music 


The Teacher Training Department 
The Divinity School 

The’Commercial Department 

The Department of Home Economics 


The Department of Social Service 


TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 21, 1920 
For further information and Catalog, address 


President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 





STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


MANUAL TRAINING & 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


FOR COLORED YOUTH 


BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


A high institution for the training of 
colored youth. Excellent equipment, 
thorough instruction, wholesome sur- 
roundings. Academic training for all 
students. 

Courses in carpentry, agriculture and 
trades for boys, including auto re- 
pairing. 

Courses in domestic science and do- 
mestic art for girls. 

A new trades building, thoroughly 
equipped. 

New girls’ dormitory thoroughly and 
modernly equipped. 

Terms reasonable. 

Fall term opened September, 1920. 


For information address 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 









































Lincoln University 
Ranked in Class 1 


among colleges for colored students 
by the American Medical Association 


College and Theological Seminary 
opened Sept. 21, 1920 


Address: 
President, John B. Rendall, D.D. 


Lincoln University, 
Chester County, Pa. 





The Cheyney Training School 
for Teachers 
Cheyney, Pa. 


Made in 1920 an accredited State Normal School, 
offering in addition to the regular Normal course 
of two years professional three year courses in Home 
Economics and Manual Training. A diploma from 
any of these courses makes a graduate eligible to teach 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania. <A _ three-year 
High School Course is offered to all who have com- 
pleted the eighth grammar grade. 


ENN iis avasantes<dcaedbseven sd $153.00 
iIst Semester, September 13, 1920 
2nd Semester, January 26, 1921 
For further particulars and catalog, write— 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal, 
CHEYNEY, PA. 
















Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, 
Ga. The courses of study include High School, 


Normal School and College. Special emphasis 
is laid upon the training of teachers. Students 
come from all parts of the South. Graduates 
have a fine record for successful work. 


For further information address 


President Edward T. Ware 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MON MMM MM 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location, 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 

Institution offers full courses in the fol- 
lowing departments: College, Normal, High 
School, Grammar School, Domestic Science, 
Nurse Training and Industrial. 

Good water, steam heat, electric lights, 
natural drainage, splendid dormitories, Ex- 
penses very reasonable. 

Began September 15, 1920. 


For catalog and other information address 


PRESIDENT J. KELLY GIFFEN 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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1870 CLARK UNIVERSITY 1920 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Over 100 acres of beautiful campus Twelve buildings 
with new $100.000 administration building with modern 
chapel and gymnasium under construction, Strong facul- 

Religious atmosphere—Athletics—Co-educational, Ad- 
mission only by application, 














RE-ARRANGED COURSES OF STUDY 
Junior High School—7th and 8th Grades and Ist and 
2nd Years’ High School Courses, with Certificate. 
Junior College—3rd and 4th Year High School with 
Freshman and Sophomore years of College work, with 
Diploma 
College—Four years above High School, or two years 
above Junior College Course, with degree of A.B. 
Domestic Science—Commerce—Normal— 
Pre-medical Course 
Slst vear of nine months opened September 22 
$16.00 per month pays tuition, board, 


HARRY ANDREWS KING, 


1920 
room and laundry. 
President 


The Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


Offers courses leading to certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. 


Nathan B. Young, President 


Tailahassee, Florida 





STATE UNIVERSITY, Louisville, Ky. 


Founded 1879. ' 
The only Institution in the State having for its object 
Collegiate, Ministerial, Medical, and Legal training for Col- 
ored citizens in Kentucky. 
Special training in Insurance, Social Service, 
Hospital Work. 


Nursing and 


Normal, Commercial, Music, Domestic Science, Missionary 
training class. 
Evening classes, correspondence course. Degrees offered. 


President C. H. Parrish 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 

An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 

For information, address 


JOHN HOPE, President. 





FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 
Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 


Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 


Christian home life. 


High standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 








BIDDLE UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ane University, eperated under the auspices of 
Depart- 


ie Northern Presbyterian Church, has four 
Soak School, Arts and Sciences Theologica) 
and Industrial. The completion of a Grammar School 
course is the requirement for entrance te the first vear 
of the High School. 

The School of Arts and Sciences offers two eourses 
of study, the Classical and the Scientific. in the 
——. German is substituted for Greek or Latin. 

trance requirement for the Freshman Class is 
15 units of High School work. 

The Theological Department offers two courses, each 
consisting of three years. The first is purely Dnglish, 
Greek and Hebrew are taught in the others. 

All students in the High School Dept. are required 
tw take trades in the Industrial Dept. 


Fer further Information, addrees 
President H. L. MeCrerey, 
Charlotte, N. C. 








Morris Brown University 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Co-Educational 


The largest institution of learning in the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. Faculty of special- 
ists, trained in some of the best universities in the 
North and in the South. Noted for high standard of 
scholarship; industrial emphasis and positive Chris- 
tian influence. Well equipped dormitories; sane 
athletics under faculty supervision. Expenses rea- 
sonable. Location central and healthful. 

Departments: Theology, College, High School, Nor- 
mal, Commercial, Musical, Domestic Science, Sewing, 
Printing and Tailoring. 

First Semester began September, 

For further information address 


JOHN H. LEWIS, President 
BISHOP J. S. FLIPPER, Chairman Trustee Board. 


1920, 
























Wiley University 
Marshall, Texas 


Recognized as a college of first class by 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa State Boards of Education. Har- 
vard, Boston University, University of 
Illinois and University of Chicago repre- 
sented or. its faculty. One hundred 
twenty-seven in College Department, ses- 
sion 1919-1920. Several new buildings, 


sceam heated and electric lighted. 


M. W. DOGAN, President 











COLEMAN COLLEGE 


GIBSLAND, LA. 


Supported by Baptist State Woman's Home 
Mission Society of Chicago and Boston and 
A. B. H. Society of New York. Students 
from six different states. Graduates ex- 
empted on first grade by Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 


O. L. COLEMAN, President 







































ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


6138 Germantown 


Both of Us Lose, Young Man 


If you fail to study the supe- 
rior advantages North Carolina 
offers you through The Agri- 
cultural and Technical College 
for securing good, practical and 
technical training. 


Four Strong Departments: 


Academic 
Teacher-Training 


Agricultural 
Mechanical 


Night School for those who 


desire to work in the day. 
FallTerm began, September 1, 192C 


Address: 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, President 
A. & T. College 
Greensboro, N.C. 
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Avenue, 
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An Episcopal boarding school\for girls, under the | 
direction of the sisters of St. Mary. Address: THE | 
SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Have you children in your home 
or are there some children on your 
list of special friends? Then you will 
want them to have the 

BROWNIES’ BOOK, 
a monthly magazine designed es- 
pecially for our children but good as 
well for “grown-ups.” It contains 
stories, pictures, games, history, bi- 
ography, current events and lots of 
interesting things. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Five paid-up yearly 
subscriptions to the BROWNIES’ 
BOOK sent in at one time will en- 
title the sender to a year’s subscrip- 
tion free. This offer holds good until 
midnight of December 31, 1920. 


15 cents per copy 


$1.50 per year 
Address: 


DuBois and Dill 


Publishers 
2 West 13th Street, | New York, N. Y. 






THE UPWARD PATH 


A Reader for Colored Children 


(Compiled by Myron T. Pritchard 
and Mary |W. Ovington. With an 
Introduction by Maj. R. R. Moton.) 


Poems, stories and addresses 
by Negro authors. The first distin- 
guished compilation to give an ade- 
quate comprehension of the depth 
and richness inherent in the literary 
product of our Negro authors. II- 
lustrated by a Negro artist. 


Price $1.35 


“T regard ‘The Upward Path’ as a distinct 


contribution to the literature produced by Negro 
authors, and a beok which will do much toward 
inculcating in the minds of Negro youth a pride 
in the achievements of colored writers It 
should be in the hands of every person who de- 
sires to see the better side of the colored race. 
“Tames Weldon Johnson 

“Acting Secretary, N. A. A. C. P.” 
HARCOURT, BRACE & HOWE 
1 West 47th St. New York, N.Y. 


or from The CRISIS 
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OUR TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
MEN years ago, in November, 
1910, the first issue of THE 
CRISIS made its appearance 
Aj and published the following 
as its first editorial: 
THE CRISIS 

The object of this publication is to 
set forth those facts and arguments 
which show the danger of race preju- 
dice, particularly as manifested to- 
day toward colored people. It takes 
its name from the fact that the edi- 
tors believe that this is a critical time 
in the history of the advancement of 
men. Catholicity and tolerance, rea- 
son and forbearance can today make 
the world-old dream of human broth- 
erhood approach realization; while 
bigotry and prejudice, emphasized 
race consciousness and force can re- 
peat the awful history of the contact 
of nations and groups in the past. We 
strive for this higher and broader 
vision of Peace and Good Will. 

The policy of THE CRISIS will be 
simple and well defined : 

It will first and foremost be a 
newspaper: it will record important 
happenings and movements in the 
world which bear on the great prob- 
lem of inter-racial relations and espe- 
cially those which affect the Negro 
American. 

Secondly, it will be a review of 
opinion and literature, recording 





briefly books, articles and important 
expressions of opinion in the white 
and colored press on the race prob- 
lem. 

Thirdly, it will publish a few short 
articles, 
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oS WEB Du Rois 


Finally, its editorial page will stand 
for the rights of men, irrespective of 
color or race; for the highest ideals 
of American democracy ; and for rea- 
sonable but earnest and persistent 
attempt to gain these rights and real- 
ize these ideals. The magazine will 
be the organ of no clique or party and 
will avoid personal rancor of all sorts, 
In the absence of proof to the con- 
trary it will assume honesty of pur- 
pose on the part of all men, North 
and South, white and black. 


PROGRESS 

HE progress of the colored 
American in the last five 
years has been the most mar- 
3 velous of any period since 
emancipation. Visits and investiga- 
tions North, East, South and West 
show an activity, a persistence and an 
accomplishment which is astounding. 
New ownership of land, new and 
beautiful homes, new business enter- 
prises, larger amounts of capital seek- 
ing investment, new appreciation of 
and joining with labor unions, new 
kinds of better paid work and a larger 
number of children pressing into the 
schools is the almost universal story. 

But above all comes the New Spirit: 
from a bewildered, almost listless, 
creeping sense of impotence and de- 
spair have come a new vigor, hopeful- 
ness and feeling of power. We are 
no longer depending upon our friends; 
we are depending upon ourselves, If 
mobs attack us we are prepared to 
defend ourselves and we are going to 
defend ourselves as Washington and 
Chicago know. But far from seeking 
to arouse the mob spirit we are or- 
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ganizing for social uplift in every pos- 
sible way and seeking alliance with 
the great national agencies. 

The secret of our new progress and 
success lies largely in our new self- 
discovery. There are still a few of 
us who are running away to avoid 
each other with the vague feeling that 
we shall thus lose ourselves in the 
world and be free. But the mass of 
black folks have made the Great Dis- 
covery: they have discovered each 
other. They have come to know what 
fine, lovable companionship and in- 
spiration can be had in their own race. 
They are happily glad, almost at 
times mad, with the joy of the new 
discovery. It frees and heartens them, 
makes them self confident and human. 
The tide of the New Day rises with 
majestic force, but does it yet fully 
feel and recognize the Industrial Rev- 
olution that is sweeping the earth? 


REASON IN SCHOOL AND BUSINESS 


CORRESPONDENT asks us 
to denounce a Negro theatre 
that has refused to employ 
colored architects, engineers 

or builders; another writer takes us 
to task for our article on Wilberforce; 
and several of our readers dislike the 
article on the ‘““Weaknesses of the Ne- 
gro College’’. 

These and other letters lead us to 
again make clear the position of The 
CRISIS: we believe that colored peo- 
ple should support Negro business en- 
terprise; but on the other hand we do 
not believe in the exclusion of white 
teachers from all Negro colleges. We 
regard the African Methodist Church 
as perhaps the greatest accomplish- 
ment done by black folk in the last 
500 years; we are desperately eager to 
see Wilberforce University survive 
as a church school and for this very 
reason we oppose policies that 
threaten its very existence. 

We are too thankful for the fine 
missionary spirit of Cravath, Ware 
and Armstrong to decry our white 
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teachers; but we are painfully aware 
of the white men of small calibre and 
selfish aims whom we encounter in 
some of our southern schools.  Efii- 
ciency and devotion do not lie in color 
or race and we should be the last of 
any men to let our resentment lead us 
into a silly cry for self-segregation or 
a scream of “Up Black and Down 
White!” A world of triumphant, dis- 
dainful white-hating Negroes would 
be just as wicked and just as surely 
doomed to eventual disaster as a 
world of triumphant, disdainful Ne- 
gro-hating whites is today. For this 
reason we need and need desperately 
to keep clear and fair every point of 
human contact between the races; and 
the school is by far the best remaining 
medium. 

But this does not excuse incompe- 
tent teachers, overbearing executives 
and mediaeval discipline. Morehouse, 
Tuskegee and a host of other schools 
prove that we can furnish black ex- 
ecutives; other schools show that 
there are still available competent 
and devoted white executives. Let us 
get the men then, regardless of race 
and color, 

And what is true in education is 
true in business. So far as possible 
it is our bounden duty to use the col- 
ored physician, dentist, grocer, pub- 
lisher, insurance company and what 
not, because color prejudice so often 
denies them a white clientele. On the 
other hand the colored business man 
must not ask patronage simply be- 
cause he is colored. If an architect 
wishes to plan my house, he must 
come as an architect and not simply 
as a Negro; and if I refuse him the 
job it will be because he does not 
know his business and not because of 
his race. 

Even here, however, there are re- 
finements: suppose this Negro build- 
er does know his work and can do it 
well, but because of lack of capital or 
color hate he cannot do the work quite 
as cheaply as his white competitor? 








Here, manifestly, it may be wise and 
just to pay a few hundred or even a 
few thousand dollars more to give the 
black man his first chance, provided, 
of course, that one does not risk too 
far the hard-earned savings of the 
many in order to give a doubtful 
chance to one or two. 

All this wandering brings us to our 
point: the development and further 
progress of the American Negro has 
reached a plane which demands from 
now on, careful reasoning, clear 
thinking and knowledge of fact. No 
longer is the short, snappy slogan or 
the universal platitude capable of ex- 
plaining every situation or pointing 
the path in every clouded way. We 
must think. We must know. We 
must discuss, 

THE CRISIS wishes and _ wishes 
deeply to be a forum for such deliber- 
ation. It has no monopoly of reason 
and truth, but it is free to think and 


fearless in conclusion. 
ie “I wish you’d give me a 
copy of your last book.” 

Or they write: 

“The Western Aggregation of Sun- 
ny Girls has just opened a reading 
room. Won’t you donate one or two 
of your books?” 

I guard myself carefully in such 
cases, so as not to be surprised into 
violence. Letters, I can answer with 
polite vagueness or forget. Personal 
appeals I turn into a joke, provided I 
can summon the necessary self con- 
trol quickly. But sometimes I am a 
ghastly failure. Then I turn and ask 
grimly: 

“Do you know that I have to buy 
my own books?” 

They are vastly surprised. Appar- 
ently they had been under the impres- 
sion that I had a tree in my backyard 
which grew a profusion of delicate 
darkwaters and Negroes and souls of 


PITY THE POOR AUTHOR 


VERY once in a while some 
one drops in and says cozily: 


OPINION 


various folk and that all I had to do 
was to go out and water it and shake 
it; 

I proceed: An author usually gets 
six free copies with which he partial- 
ly supplies his family of six, his poor 
cousins and twenty close friends. All 
further copies he must buy of the 
publisher. He gets the same small 
discount as the retail merchant, but 
no more. 

A request then of an author for a 
copy of his latest is simply a demand 
for him to give you $1.80 cash, in ad- 
dition to postage. 

Now it may be that you are in need 
of charity and that he is a bloated 
bond-holder to whom $1.80 is a baga- 
telle. But it may, on the other hand, 
be barely possible that $1.80 looks 
just as big to him as to you. And in 
addition, he has had the job of writ- 
ing the book. 

At any rate, you don’t go to your 
personal friend the grocer and say: 

“T wish you’d make me a present of 
ten pounds of that nice sugar!” 

And you don’t hail your friend tne 
carpenter with: 

“Come and fix my gate for nothing, 
Bill; I do so like your work.” 

And if you do not expect the car- 
penter and the grocer to serve you for 
nothing, why, in Heaven’s name, do 
you pick on the poor author? 


SUFFRAGE 

pe) HERE was a time when the 
} South appealed to the worla 
against the Negro on the 
ground that he was ignorant 

and inefficient. The answer to this 
was that education and social justice 
would gradually work the same 
changes in black as in white folk. 
Nevertheless, the strength of the 
southern argument lay in its insis- 
tence that during the transition from 
the ignorance of slavery to the effi- 
ciency of freedom, temporary disfran- 
chisement and segregation were j:s- 
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tifiable. It was this plea, repeated 
again and again with every appeal to 
class feeling and personal experience, 
that gained in the land and in the 
world so wide an acquiescence in the 
Southern Caste program. 

Meantime in slow and fatal certain- 
ty the problem changed. The educat- 
ed and efficient Negro appeared—now 
here and there, now in groups and 
mass movements. Subtly the southern 
argument changed. It was not merely 
ignorance and inefficiency that was to 
be feared—it was rather the intelli- 
gence and efficiency of black folk. In- 
deed the more gifted and better 
trained the black man, the more the 
white man must fear him. In other 
words, it is not human stupidity and 
blundering that the South fights, it 
is race; and if one immediately 
points out that according to modern 
science there is no such thing as 
“race”, the argument marches right 
on with the mediaeval Blumenbach 
and Gobineau. 

Nothing illustrates this descensus 
Averno better than woman suffrage. 
The Washington correspondent of the 
Norfolk, Va., Virginian Pilot in an 
interview with Representative Henry 
D. Flood, “dean of the Virginia dele- 
gation in the House”, says that Sec- 
tion 19 of the Virginia Constitution, 
which Mr. Flood would revive to meet 
the present occasion, was the famous 
alternative military, property, or un- 
derstanding qualification. Under it 
a white applicant for registration 
would not necessarily be disqualified 
if unable to read and write, whereas 
a colored applicant would not neces- 
sarily be qualified even if able to read 
and write. 

“This”, said Mr. Flood today, 
“would enable all the white women in 
the state to be registered and would 
practically exclude all the Negro wo- 
men, throwing the same safezuards 
round the electorate with regard to 
females as in 1902 and 1903 we 
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threw round it with regard to males.” 


Not satisfied with this amazing 
confession, the Virginian Pilot replies 
editorially (the italics are ours) : 


“To invoke Article 19 anew and ap- 
ply it to a State-wide registration of 
women when suffrage becomes a fait 
accompli, would be to bring to the 
fore again public distempers that have 
long lain dormant. 1t would be far 
less easy in the preseut state of bellig- 
erent race consciousness to apply this 
article in such a manner as to obtain 
the desired end today, than it was 29 
years ago. It is not the 
superior intelligence of colored 
women over colored men_ that 
threatens white supremacy. They 
cannot become a disturbing political 
factor until their intelligence as a 
class is superior to that of white wo- 
men. If an inexplicable reversion of 
all recorded history should put such 
an eventuality within the range of 
probability it will not occur over- 
night. There will be ample warning 
and it will be time enough then to re- 
sort to a drastic redressing of the 
voting lists.” 


Think of it! If the black race at 
any time or place comes to excel the 
whites, then we will pull them down 
by force! Will we? 


i 


THE ELECTION 


HE presidential election, to- 
gether with certain state and 
local elections, comes Novem- 
ber second. Every black man 





and woman ought to vote. It is a 
great and pressing duty. First of all, 
you must have registered. If you 


have not, you cannot vote; but take a 
great vote never to let it happen 
again. 

If you have registered be sure to 
vote. Let no timidity restrain you be- 
cause you are black or female or just 
twenty-one, 






























OPINION 


Below is a sample ballot for a 
state election. In the presiden- 
tial election there is in addition 
to the state officials, a series of 
columns like those opposite. 


REPUBLICAN | DEMOCRATIC SOCIALIST 


For 
President 


In this case you make a cross 
in the column of the party for Fer 
which you wish to vote: for in- Vice Coolidge Roosevelt 
stance, this ticket is marked to 
count for the eight Harding 


Peter James 


electors. These electors if they tn a 
receive a majority will cast the idential | Fins Anderson 
electoral vote of your state for Hoe oe 


William Jones 


the Republican party. 





FACSIMILE OF BALLOT FOR GENERAL ELECTION 


1. ‘To vote for a candidate on this ballot make a single cross X mark in one of the squares to the 
ht of an emblem opposite his name. 
2. " vote for a candidate not on this ballot write his name on a blank line under the candidates for 
that office. 
8. Mark on!y with a pencil having black lead. 
4. Any other mark or erasure on this ballot is unlawful. 
5. If you tear, or deface, or wrongly mark this ballot, return it and obtain another. 


PRESIDENT OF THE 
[Vote for one] BOARD OF ALDERMEN. 


el | ROBERT L. MORAN 
a 

A) | FIORELLO H. LA GUARDIA. . .Republicde 
LC 
' 


MEMBER OF ASSEMBLY—Twenty second 6 
‘ote for one! Assembly District. 


S ie] CHARLES SIEGEL LEVY. Democratic 
x 





Al | EDWARD A. PACKER....... . Prohibition 
Sl JOHN DONAHUE 









ALDERMAN —Seventeenth 
Aldermanic Dutrict. 





E@"Vote for one! 


JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME 
COURT FOR THE FIRST 
JUDICIAL DISTRICT 










oe 





a JOSEPH E. NEWBURGER a= 





ENT OF THE BOROUGH 5 
OF MANHATTAN 








THE DEACON’S AWAKENING 


A Play in One Act 


Rights of reproduction reserved. 
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HE scene is the sitting-room at the 

JONES’ house. In the center of the 
room is a table, at the right of which is a 
large arm-chair and at the left of which 
w a straight chair. At the right is a door 
which leads to the dining-room and kitchen. 
Above is a door which leads to the hall. 
Persons entering the hall door from the 
left come from the street, while those en- 
tering from the right come from other 
parts of the house. At the right of the 
hall door is a well filled bookcase and 
around the walls hang a few well chosen 
pictures. MARTHA JONES is sitting at 
the left of the table reading the morning 
paper. She is an intelligent colored woman 
of five and forty, wearing a house dress 
which makes her look as neat as her sur- 
roundings. She is different from most 
housewives (whose work never ends), in that 
she always keeps ahead of her work, and 
for this reason has time to read between 
luncheon and dinner. MARTHA continues 
to read, not raising her head until EVA 
enters from the hall. EVA is a brown- 
skinned lady of two and twenty. She is 
dressed to go out and is carrying a light 
coat on her arm. RUTH enters behind 
EVA. She is about EVA’S age but seems 
to be a little more determined in her man- 
ner; she is also dressed to go out. 

Martha (Looking up)—Aren’t you all 
afraid you'll be late? 

Ruth (Starting out)—I hope not. 
on, Eva. 

Martha (Letting the paper fall to her 
lap; Ruth stops)—Just one minute, Ruth. 
There’s something wrong. (Eva stops in 
the act of pulling on her coat) 

Ruth (Her jaw dropping)—Wrong how? 

Martha—lI believe the thing has leaked 
out somehow. 

Eva—It can’t be. 

Ruth—Do you mean that someone has 
told, Mama? 

Martha—It seems that way to me. 

Ruth—What makes you think so? 

Martha—Come here. (The two move 
closer to her.) 

Martha (In a subdued voice)—I heard 
them whispering—— 

Ruth—Them? 

Martha—Your father and—— 

Eva—And Papa? 

Martha—Yes. 

Ruth—What were they saying? 


Come 


Martha—I heard them mention the meet- 
ing. I couldn’t hear it all, but your father 
stayed home from work today, and I think 
he means to go to that meeting. 

Ruth (Disappointed)—And I had hoped 
to keep it a secret until after the election. 

Martha—Of course, we won’t let this stop 
us; but I’m sorry he decided to go on the 
very day you planned to make your speech. 

Ruth (Jn disagreement with the state of 
affairs)—Just when we are at our best, 
too. If they would let us alone we’d have 
everybody in this city ready to vote. 

Eva—Will you make your speech if he 
comes, Ruth? 

Ruth (Determined)—Yes, I’m going to 
make that speech anyway. 

Martha—That’s right; we can’t afford to 
back out now. We'd have to face it some- 
time in the future; so I guess it’s just as 
well that we face it now. 

Ruth—That’s what I say too. 

Eva—Well, I’m brave; I’ll stick right be- 
side you. 

Martha (After pondering a moment)— 
There may be a way out of it yet. 

Eva—How? 

Martha—If I can keep Dave from go- 
ing—— 

Ruth—But you said he was staying home 
for that. 

Martha—I know, but I have a plan. 

Eva (Curious)—Tell us. 

Martha—You see, Joe Lucas is sick; and 
if I can get him to go there and get Joe 
and Nell to keep him a while everything 
will be all right. Nell and Joe are both 
with us. 

Ruth (Pleased)—That’ll be great! 

Eva—But suppose my father comes ta 
the meeting? It’ll be just as bad, because 
he’ll see everything and tell. 

Martha—Your father went to work. 

Eva—That’s all right, then. 

Martha—You all run along, now, before 
you’re too late; and I’ll call Nell up and 
fix it with her. You’d better take a taxi. 


(Ruth and Eva hurry out; Martha ponders 
a moment, then speaks through the tele- 
(A pause) 


phone) Martha—East 1824-W. 











Is that you Nell? Very well; how is Joe 
today? (Speaking lower) Nell, I have a 
scheme I want you to help me with. Well, 
Dave is up in arms about the Voting So- 
ciety. I don’t know how he found out 
about it; but he is staying home today to 
go to the meeting. Yes, the very day they 
asked Ruth to speak. I want you to call 
him up in five minutes and try to get him 
to come there somehow. Tell him Joe 
wants to see him. Thanks! That will help 
us along a bit. Keep him as long as you 
can. Good-bye. (She hangs up the receiver 
and begins to read her paper again. Present- 
ly DAVID JONES enters. He is a man 
50 years old, of medium size and wearing 
large side whiskers. He has his coat off. 
His collar is on but is unbuttoned in front, 
and his shoes are both unlaced.) 

Dave (Coming to her)—Martha, button 
this collar up for me, will you? 

Martha (Feigning surprise)—I didn’t 
know you were going out. (She rises and 
begins to button his collar) 

Dave—Yes, Ah heard ’bout that suffrage 
meetin’ they’re goin’ to have, and Ah’m 
goin’ there to see what Ah can find out. 

Martha—It’s not exactly a suffrage meet- 
ing. 

Dave—What is it, then? 

Martha—lIt’s a meeting to urge women 
to vote, now that they have the right. 

Dave—It’s the same thing. 

Martha (Struggling with the collar which 
is too small for his neck)—What do you 
want to find out? 

Dave—Ah wants to find out who’s goin’ 
to be there. 

Martha—What good will that do? 

Dave (Facing the issue)—Well, Ah see 
Ah can’t get ’round tellin’ you. The dea- 
con’s board appointed me to go to that 
meetin’ and find out the names of all the 
women there who belong to our church, 
so Ah can bring the names up before the 
deacons at the next meetin’. 

Martha—How did they find out about the 
meeting? 

Dave—That’s a secret. 

Martha (Finishing her job)—Bring the 
names before the board for what? 

Dave (Tying his tie)—So we can have 
the women up. We don’t mean to have 


the women in our congregation goin’ to ‘the 
polls to vote. Ah believe in a woman stayin’ 
in her place and not tryin’ to fill a man’s 
shoes, 
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Martha—The women don’t want to take 
the men’s places, Dave 

Dave (Sitting to lace his shoes)-Yes, 
they do; you needn’t try to take up for ’em. 
If Ah caught a woman Ah had anything 
to do with in this mess Ah’d 

Martha—What would you do? 

Dave—Ah—Ah don’t know what Ah 
wouldn’t do. (The telephone rings) 

Martha (Answering)—Hello—Yes. All 
right, he’s right here. (Turning to Dave) 
Dave, Nell wants to speak to you for Joe. 

Dave (Going to the telephone) —Is he any 
worse? 

Martha—She didn’t say. 

Dave (At the telephone)—Hello—Yes. 
What’s the matter, is he worse? Well, 
Ah’ll hurry right over there. (Leaving the 
telephone) She says Joe’s a little worse. 
Ah’ll have to run over there before Ah go 
to the meetin’. (He hurries in lacing his 
shoes) Ah’m goin’ to try not to be late. 

Martha—I hope he’s not bad off. 





Dave (Rising)—Ah hope not. Where’s 
ma coat? 

Martha—You didn’t bring it downstairs 
with you. 

Dave—Shucks! (He rushes out and goes 
upstairs. Presently he hurries past the 


door, pulling on his coat. Martha smiles 
when she hears the door slam. She ponders 
a moment, then goes out through the dining- 
room. She returns with sewing in her hand. 
Just as she starts to sit down, SOL rushes 
in from the street. He resembles Dave 
save that he has a long mustache and no 
side whiskers. He has his hat in his hand 
and appears to be very much excited.) 

Martha (Perplered)—What are you do- 
ing home, Sol? 

Sol (Excitedly)—Where’s Dave? 

Martha—He went around to see Joe Lu- 
cas. What’s the matter? 

Sol—Did you know Ruth was at that 
Votin’ Meetin’? 

Martha (Evasively)—Ruth was at the 
meeting? 

Sol—Yes, she was there. A mob of toughs 
broke the meetin’ up and she got mussed up 
a little. 

Martha (Starting and raising her hand 
to her cheek) —Hurt! 

Sol—No, she got off lucky—just mussed 
up a little. Ah reckon she’ll be along in a 
minute. Ah’m goin’ to find Dave. (He 
hurries out) 
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Martha (To _ herself)—The 
(The telephone rings) 


ruffians! 


Martha (Answering) — Hello. You 
could’nt keep him? It’s all right. The 
meeting was broken up anyway. A mob 


of ruffians did it. No, I’m expecting her at 
any minute. I understand she was han- 
dled a little roughly. I hope not, myself. 
Good-bye. (As she hangs up the receiver, 
Ruth enters, followed by Eva. Her hair is 
out of shape, her dress is torn and her 
wrist is bound with a handkerchief) 

Martha (Going to her)—I heard it hap- 
pened. How was it? 

Eva—The mob rushed on us. 

Martha—Rushed on you? 

Eva—Yes, they were like wild men. 

Martha—How do you feel, Ruth? 

Ruth (Grasping her wrist)—All right, 
except that my wrist pains a little. 

Martha—Had you made your speech? 

Ruth—No. 

Eva—tThe chairman was just calling the 
meeting to order, when the mob, mostly 
made up of street loafers, rushed upon the 
platform and pushed everybody off. 

Ruth—There were some respectable look- 
ing men among them, too! 

Martha (Angry)—Did they put their 
hands on you? 

Ruth—Yes; I was pushed off a chair and 
in trying to catch myself I hurt my wrist. 

Martha—Your father didn’t get there, 
did he? 

Ruth—I didn’t see him. 

Eva—But it’s just as bad; my father was 
there and he’ll tell everything. 

Martha—I know he was there. 
see you? 

Eva—He didn’t see me, but I’m sure he 
saw Ruth when they were putting her in 
the taxi. I saw him start towards her 
when he first saw her; then he checked him- 
self and rushed out of the crowd. 

Martha—Well, if that’s the case, we'll 
have to prepare for trouble. 

Ruth (Holding her wrist)—It had to 
come sometime. 

Martha (To Ruth)—You’d better go up 
and straighten yourself out a little; your 
father will be here in a few minutes. I 
know he’ll hear it before he gets here be- 
cause Sol has gone to meet him. 

Eva—yYes, come on, Ruth, and change 
your dress. I guess they’ll both come in 
as mad as wet hens. (They go out. The 


Did he 
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room is left vacant until Dave and Sol en- 
ter from the street) 

Sol (As they enter)—Ah looked for you 
everywhere—Ah came here and Ah went 
to Joe Lucas’ house, but Ah couldn’t find 
you. 

Dave—Yes, Ah went by Joe Lucas’, and 
when Ah got to the hall everybody was 
gone. 

Sol—The mob broke up the meetin’, 
that’s why everybody was gone. 

Dave (Surprised)—Mob? 

Sol—Yes, mob! A mob broke up the 
meetin’. 

Dave (Sitting in the armchair)—Ah 
heard they had trouble, but—— 

Sol (Standing in front of him)—That 
ain’t half of it. 

Dave (Looking up at him)—What else? 

Sol—Ruth was there. 

Dave (Exploding)—Ruth? 

Sol—Yes, she was there and the mob 
mussed her up a little, too. 

Dave (Forgetting that he is a deacon) — 
Mussed—what the devil was she doin’ there? 

Sol—That’s what we’ve got to find out. 

Dave—Nobody said nothin’ to me ’bout 
her goin’ there. 

Sol—That’s what we’ve got to see about; 
what she was doin’ there. All Ah know is 
that she was there. Ah would of doubted 
it, but Ah saw her with ma own eyes. Her 
hair was all out, her dress was torn, and 
she had something ttied around her wrist. 

Dave—And you’re sure it was Ruth? 

Sol—Sure as An’m born. 

Dave (Rising)—Well, Ah’ll find out ’bout 
it. 

Martha (Entering as 
both back so soon? 

Dave (Facing her)—Do you know any- 
thing "bout Ruth bein’ at that Votin’ 
Meetin’? 

Martha (Pleasantly)—Yes, I believe sh? 
was there. 

Dave (Raising his 
was she doin’ there? 

Martha (Resenting his tone with a cold 
look before speaking)—You might ask her. 
I’ll bring her down. (She goes out) 

Dave (Draws a deep breath, but seems 
too surprised for words; turning to Sol)— 
Ah don’t know what’s gettin’ into these 


he rises)—You 


voice) —Well, what 


women. 

Sol—The devil, Ah reckon. 

Dave—Ah never saw Martha like this 
before. 














“RUTH IS NOT COMING OUT oF COLLEGE” 
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Sol—Dave, it’s this Votin’ business, Ah’l! 
bet. If that gal of mine ever gets it into 
her head, Ah don’t know what Ah’ll do to 
her. 

(Martha enters, followed by Ruth and 
Eva. They have both changed their dresses. 
There is a tense silence as they enter.) 

Ruth (Going to the armchair)—Do you 
want to sit here, Mama? 

Martha (Standing by 
down, child. 

Ruth (As she sits and takes her wrist in 
her hand)—You look angry, Papa; what’s 
the matter? 

Dave (Angrily)—Ah want to know what 
you were doin’ at that Votin’ Meetin’. 

Ruth (Looking down at her wrist, then 
up at him)—I went to make a speech. 

(This is a thunderbolt. Martha and Ruth 
are watching Dave. Eva looks at her 
father to see how he takes it. Dave and 
Sol are outraged.) 

Dave—What? 

Ruth (As calmly as before)—I went to 
make a speech. 

Dave (Hardly able to get the words 
cut)—You went to make a speech? 

Ruth—Yes, sir. 

Dave—How did that happen? What 
would you be doin’ makin’ a speech there? 

Ruth—I’m a member of the society; and 
we want to have the women ready to vote 
when the time comes. 

Dave (Leaning forward to be sure that 
he catches her answer)—You belong to 
that crowd? 

Ruth—Yes, sir. 

Dave (Looking from Ruth to Martha and 
Eva, then back to Ruth)—How long’s this 
been goin’ on? 

Ruth—You mean how long have I been a 
member? 

Dave—Yes. 

Ruth—I helped to organize the society 
soon after the women were given the right 
to vote. 

Dave—You mean to say you’ve been 
mixed up in this thing ever since it started? 

Ruth—Yes, sir. 

Dave—Even when Ah was at the head of 
the deacon’s board you was workin’ for this 
thing against me? 

Ruth—I wasn’t exactly against you; I 
was for the movement. 

Dave—It’s the very same thing. (Ruth 
lets this pass) Do you know what I’m 
goin’ to do to you? (Ruth looks up at him) 


Ruth)—No, sit 
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Ah’m goin’ to take you out of school and 
let you go to work. You won’t go back to 
Howard any more. Maybe then—— 

Sol—That’s the very thing Ah’d do with 
mine if she was mixed up in it. 

Eva (Turning to Sol)—I am mixed up 
in it, Papa. 

Sol (In surprise) —You? 

Eva—yYes, sir. 

Sol—You don’t mean to tell me 

Eva—lI was there with Ruth, and I’m a 
member. 

Sol (Going close to her and shaking his 
hand in her face)—Well, Ah won’t allow 
it! Ah won’t have it; you understand! 
Out of Howard you'll come. (He says no 
more but glares at her) 

Martha (Calmly)—Well, 
coming out of college. 

Dave—Not? 

Martha—No, she’s going to stay until she 
finishes. 

Dave—Are you in sympathy with her 
after she’s disgraced us? 

Martha—I don’t consider 
graced. 

Dave—You don’t? L 

Martha—No, not at all. 

Dave—Did you know she was mixed up 
in this thing? 

Martha—Yes. 

(Dave’s mouth comes open, but he seems 
unable to decide what he wishes to say) 

Dave (Finally forming some words)— 
And never said anything to me about it? 

Martha—That was because I was mixed 
up in it myself. We've got to get these 
colored women ready for the election. 

Dave (Dumbfounded)—You’re in this 
business too? 

Martha—yYes, I’m a member of -the so- 
ciety, and I give money to it—your money. 

Dave (Angrily, as he turns to go)—Ah 
haven’t got anything else to say. 

Martha—Wait a minute; I’ve got some- 
thing else to say. (He comes back) 

Dave—What is it? 

Martha—We might just as well under- 
stand each other now as any other time. 

Dave—Yes, Ah reckon we had. Go on 
and say what you’ve got to say. 

Martha—You men seem to have the 
wrong idea about women. You think our 





Ruth is not 


myself dis- 


minds never go further than cooking and 
darning socks; but you’re very much mis- 
We think about other things the 
The time has passed 


taken. 
same as you do. 








when women are willing to be considered 
merely as parts of the house, and you men 
might as well get your minds right on that 
point. 

Dave—You don’t mean to say you want 
to vote? 

Martha—Yes, I do. Now that we can 
vote, we all want to vote. 

Dave—What do you want to vote for? 
You’re gettin’ on all right. 

Martha—I want to vote for the same 
reason you want to vote, and so do the 
girls. When we add our voting strength to 
yours you'll get along better. 

Dave—You can talk all you want to, but 
you can’t make me believe in a woman 
votin’. 

Martha—I’m not trying to make you be- 
lieve in it. You'll believe in it of your own 
accord as soon as you wake up. It’s already 
here. 

(The two men have begun. to feel that 
they are beaten, but are not yet willing to 
surrender.) 

Martha—Come on, girls, let’s get dinner. 
(She and the girls go out. The men look 
at each other for a moment, then Dave 
smviles) 

Dave—Ah reckon they got us, Sol. 

Sol—That won’t make me believe it’s 
right. 

(There is a silence while Dave stares in 
front of him and Sol paces the floor. 
Presently Martha returns) 

Martha—lI’ve started the girls off with 
the dinner; now I want you to give me 
some good reason why you object to your 
daughters voting? 

Dave (Answering for 
public. 

Sol—Yes, it keeps ’em out too much when 
they ought to be home. 

Martha—Don’t you think women want to 


both)—It’s ‘too 
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hold positions of importance sometimes? 

Sol—They ought to leave that to the 
men. 

Martha—That’s the trouble now. We've 
been leaving too much to men. You cut a 
girl’s opportunity off, then whine when a 
girl child is born instead of a boy. 

Dave—Who whines? 

Martha—Both of you did and you know 
it. And that’s the very reason. You think 
a girl will have to be supported, and will 
never be able to be anything of importance, 
so you object to their being born. When 
you tell people you have a daughter, you 
do it with a feeling of shame and if they 
don’t pity you in words they do in their 
hearts. 

Dave—Don’t talk foolishness, Martha. 

Martha—You know it’s the truth. 

Sol—Do you think you can make us want 
women to vote just because men like boy 
children better than girls? 

Martha—It’s not a question of your want- 
ing it. You’ve got to take it; it’s already 
here. Our great trouble is to make you 
colored men and women aware of the fact 
that it is already here! 

Sol (Surrendering)—All right, have your 
own way about it. Ah won’t have nothin’ 
to do with it. 

Martha—But you’ll both keep nagging at 
us. 
Sol—Ah won’t; Ah never nag at anybody. 
Dave—Ah won’t say another word. 
Martha (Pleased)—May I tell the girls? 
Sol—Ah don’t care. 

Martha (Calling)—Ruth! Eva! 

(Dave and Sol are standing like two 
schoolboys who have been getting a scolding, 
when the girls enter with their aprons on.) 

Martha—It’s all right! 

(The girls with cries of joy embrace their 
fathers.) 


VALUES 
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WINIFRED VIRGINIA JORDAN 





I GO about my life; 
I do each task, 

And smile and laugh with you, 
Give words you ask. 





And yet, how very far 


aa WW 
We are apart! 


You know no happy thing 
Within my hear’! 





THE SOCIAL EQUALITY OF WHITES AND 
BLACKS 
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W. E. B. Du Bois 
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HEN The National Association for 

the Advancement of Colored People 
was organized it seemed to us that the sub- 
ject of “social equality” between races was 
not one that we need touch officially what- 
ever our private opinions might be. We 
announced clearly our object as being the 
political and civil rights of Negroes and 
this seemed to us a sufficiently clear ex- 
planation of our work. 

We soon found, however, certain diffi- 
culties: Was the right to attend a theatre 
a civil or a social right? Is a hotel a pri- 
vate or a public institution? What should 
be our stand as to public travel or public 
celebrations or public dinners to discuss 
social uplift? And above all, should we be 
silent when laws were proposed taking 
away from a white father all legal re- 
sponsibility for his colored child? 

Moreover, no matter what our attitude, 
acts and clear statements have been, we 
were continually being “accused” of advo- 
cating “social equality” and back of the 
accusations were implied the most aston- 
ishing assumptions: our secretary was as- 
saulted in Texas for “advocating social 
equality” when in fact he was present to 
prove that we were a legal organization 
under Texas law. Attempts were made in 
North Carolina to forbid a state school from 
advertising in our organ THE CRrIsIS on the 
ground that “now and then it injects a 
note of social equality” and in general we 
have seen theft, injustice, lynchings, riot 
and murder based on “accusations” or at- 
tempts at “social equality”. 

The time has, therefore, evidently come 
for THE CRISIS to take a public stand on 
this question in the interest of Justice and 
clear thinking. Let us openly define our 
terms and beliefs and let there be no fur- 
ther unjustifiable reticence on our part or 
underground skulking by enemies of the 
Negro race. This statement does not imply 
any change of attitude on our part; it sim- 
ply means a clear and formal expression 
on -matters which hitherto we have mis- 
takenly assumed were unimportant in their 
relation to our main work. 

We make this statement, too, the more 
willingly because recent events lead us to 
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realize that there lurks in the use and the 
misuse of the phrase “social equality” much 
of the same virus that for thousands of 
years has separated and insulted and in- 
jured men of many races and groups and 
social classes. 

We believe that social equality, by a rea- 
sonable interpretation of the words, means 
moral, mental and physical fitness to asso- 
ciate with one’s fellowmen. In this sense 
THE Crisis believes absolutely in the Social 
Equality of the Black and White and Yel- 
low races and it believes too that any at- 
tempt to deny this equality by law or cus- 
tom is a blow at Humanity, Religion and 
Democracy. 

No sooner is this incontestable statement 
made, however, than many minds immediate- 
ly adduce further implications: they say 
that. such a statement and belief implies 
the right of black folk to force themselves 
into the private social life of whites and to 
intermarry with them. 

This is a forced and illogical definition 
of social equality. Social equals, even in 
the narrowest sense of the term, do not 
have the right to be invited to, or at- 
tend private receptions, or to marry per- 
sons who do not wish to marry them. Such 
a right would imply not mere equality—it 
would mean superiority. Such _ rights 
inhere in reigning monarchs in certain 
times and countries, but no man, black or 
white, ever dreamed of claiming a right to 
invade the private social life of any man. 

On the other hand, every self-respecfing 
person does claim the right to mingle with 
his fellows if he is invited and to be 
free from insult or hindrance because of 
his presence. When, therefore, the public 
is invited, or when he is privately invited 
to social gatherings, the Negro has a right 
to accept and no other guest has a right to 
complain; they have only the right to ab- 
sent themselves. The late Booker T. 
Washington could hardly be called an ad- 
vocate of “social equality” in any sense 
and yet he repeatedly accepted invitations 
to private and public functions and cer- 
tainly had the right to. 

To the question of intermarriage there 
are three aspects: 
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“THEY HAVE EARS BUT THEY HEAR NOT” 
Psalms CXXX-17, 
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1. The individual right 

2. The social expediency 

3. The physical result 

As to the individual right of any two 
sane grown individuals of any race to 
marry there can be no denial in any civil- 
ized land. The moral results of any attempt 
to deny this right are too tterrible and of 
this the southern United States is an awful 
and abiding example. Either white people 
and black people want to mingle sexually 
or they do not. If they do, no law will 
stop them and attempted laws are cruel, in- 
human and immoral. If they do not, no 
laws are necessary. 


But above the individual problem lies the 
question of the social expediency of the in- 
termarriage of whites and blacks today in 
America. The answer to this is perfectly 
clear: it is not socially expedient today for 
such marriages to take place; the reasons 
are evident: where there are great differ- 
ences of ideal, culture, taste and public 
esteem, the intermarriage of groups is un- 
wise because it involves too great a strain 
to evolve a compatible, agreeable family 
life and to train up proper children. On 
this point there is almost complete agree- 
ment among colored and white people and 
the strong opinion here is not only that of 
the whites—it is the growing determination 
of the blacks to accept no alliances so long 
as there is any shadow of condescension; 
and to build a great black race tradition of 
which the Negro and the world will be as 


IT’S GREAT TO 
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proud in the future as it has been in the 
ancient world. 

THE Crisis, therefore, most emphatically 
advises against race intermarriage in 
America but it does so while maintaining 
the moral and legal right of individuals 
who may think otherwise and it most em- 
phatically refuses to base its opposition on 
other than social grounds. 

THE CRISIS does not believe, for instance, 
that the intermarriage of races is physical- 
ly criminal or deleterious. The over- 
whelming weight of scientific opinion and 
human experience is against this assump- 
tion and it is a cruel insult to seek to 
transmute a perfectly permissible social 
taste or thoughtful social advice into a 
confession or accusation of physical in- 
feriority and contamination. 

To sum up then: THE CRISIS advises 
strongly against interracial marriage in the 
United States today because of social con- 
ditions and prejudice and not for physical 
reasons; at the same time it maintains ab- 
solute legal right of such marriage for such 
as will, for the simple reason that any 
other solution is immoral and dangerous. 

THE Crisis does not for a moment be- 
lieve that any man has a right to force his 
company on others in their private lives 
but it maintains just as strongly that the 
right of any man to associate privately 
with those who wish to associate with him 
and publicly with anybody so long as he 
conducts himself gently, is the most funda- 
mental right of a Human Being. 


BE A PROBLEM 


J. W. Worx 


i great to be a problem, 

A problem just like me; 

To have the world inquiring 
And asking what you be. 

You must be this, 

You can’t be that, 

Examined through and through; 
So different from all other men, 
The world is studying you. 


My grandfather cursed my father, 
For Noah cursed Ham, you know; 
Therefore, my father’s children, 
The rocky road must go. 

We can’t turn here, 

We can’t turn there, 

Because the world’s in doubt, 
What we would do, 


Where we would go, 
What we would be about. 


I’m sullen if I speak not, 

I’m insolent if I speak; 

Must curb my aspirations, 

I must be lowly, meek. 

I can’t eat here, 

I can’t sleep there, 

Must “ Jim-Crow” on full fare; 
The world can’t know 

What I would do, 

If I were treated square. 


It’s great to be a problem, 
A problem just like me; 
To have the world inquiring 
And asking what you be. 








PLEASURABLE PROFIT IN OTHER TONGUES 
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HIS is to suggest self-tuition in foreign 

tongues to stay-at-homes, to those hun- 
gry for self-improvement, to busy, thought- 
ful persons, old and young. The mental 
drill afforded by the first steps clears off 
brain cobwebs, dispels “blues”; pursued, 
such study opens a door to broad under- 
standing of other peoples, can be made the 
best of means for cultivating the true spirit 
of internationalism. 

What I have accomplished in acquiring 
a working knowledge of Spanish, Italian, 
German, Swedish, Dutch, and French has 
been considered somewhat unusual. Really, 
it is only what, if inclination led in the 
same direction, almost everyone could do. 

My first equipment was light and inex- 
pensive. In a country town high school I 
had one year of German and three of 
Latin. Later, a man who had spent a few 
months in Mexico gave me twelve Spanish 
lessons and many years later still I had 
another twelve lessons from a Frenchman 
who had lived three years in Cuba. What 
I know of Spanish cost about five dollars. 
The price of a small book or two has been 
the only money-outlay on Italian, Swedish, 
Dutch, and French. 

Depending solely on public libraries I 
worked into German, qualified as a teacher 
and for several years conducted three pri- 
mary classes in a girl’s private school. This 
was many years ago when German was not 
an unpopular language. After a fairly 
thorough renovation, my Latin served me 
to help little girls in the same school through 
the elementary and Caesar classes. I 
taught Latin successfully for six years. 

At present, French-at-home forms my 
daily setting-up mental exercise. I deferred 
the pleasure of studying French from year 
to year, hoping always to have leisure, op- 
portunity, and the affordable dollars to en- 
gage a first-class teacher—to sit down to 
lessons like other students. However, sick- 
ness and many calls upon the wherewithal 
at my disposal kept me saying “No” to this 
dearest of my lifelong wishes. I am learn- 


ing French in my own fashion, biting off 
what I can chew; planning my work to fit 
in with other duties and holding pretty 
closely to my plan. 





Something else, more important, would 
suffer if I gave more than half-an-hour 
daily to actual study. Therefore, the best 
value must be squeezed out of that time. My 
base of operations is a paper-covered 
twenty-five-cent book, “French _ Self- 
Taught”. Its one hundred and twenty 
error-filled pages are divided into thirty 
parts, one for each day of the month. 
Studying fast—it helps concentration—I 
began to “bite off” four pages every morn- 
ing, beginning with the first day of No- 
vember last. 

In December I took from the library a 
very simple grammar, divided it into thirty 
sections, as before, one of which was each 
day quickly read through in about fifteen 
minutes. The other fifteen minutes were 
spent at “base’—“French Self-Taught”; 
discovering how little had been retained of 
November’s studying; recognition of per- 
haps a third of the words in each section, 
and an atrociously bad approximation to 
their pronunciation. 


In January I had out a more advanced 
grammar, divided the noun-section into 
thirty short parts, each of which I tried 
to master in the first half of my daily 
study-period, reserving the other half for 
“base” work. Moineau would not stick; 
neither would il m’en veut; but at the be- 
ginning of February every word and phrase 
on the pages of the little book had made 
three distinct impressions on my brain. 
Some French expressions were old friends 
in March. 

I am alone in the morning, and steal my 
precious French-time when I can study 
aloud. A Frenchman within hearing would 
probably mistake my syllables for Chinese 
—but, all the same, I now, after seven 
months, recognize, spell, and guess at the 
meanings of about five thousand words of 
his beautiful language. And I can read! 
Oh, yes, I “read” right along. In the even- 
ing, when possible, but not making a duty 
of it, I take up an other-language story 
(drawn from the city library)——just as 
when as a tiny girl I played at reading 
Dickens and Thackeray, skipping big 
words, getting at the heart of the tale, 
feeling it, hating bad people, loving good 
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ones, enjoying myself; and trusting that 
as I grow up in French, Italian, and the 
other languages, many of the unusual ex- 
pressions will become intelligible. 

About Christmas time last year I 
brought home and “read” Marie Claire. My 
husband challenged my ability to follow the 
thread of the narrative. To my own sur- 
prise I gave him the plot and filled in many 
charming details of the story—describing 
the girl’s pure, loving, gentle nature; her 
experiences in the convent, on the farm; her 
quiet submission to life’s hardships. At 
that time I could not have put three French 
words together in a row. I am allowing 
myself the recreation of thus “reading” 
one French story, generally one of Bazin’s, 
each month. 


I am a middle-aged woman, busy with 
home-making and a bit of editorial work 
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for a children’s column. My _ husband 
is connected with people who have cor- 
respondence with all quarters of the globe. 
I am frequently called upon to make trans- 
lations of letters written in Swedish, Span- 
ish, Dutch, and French. Of course mine is 
not the work of a highly-trained linguist, 
but common sense, ordinary keenness, and 
diligent dictionary consultation enable me 
to put the plain meanings of the foreign 
writers into plain English. 

Recently a letter in Russian came—my 
Waterloo! Returning it, un-Englished, 
gave me an impulse towards inquiring into 
the meanings of the wild Bolshevistically 
jumbled-up consonants. Perhaps, next 
year, when it seems safe to destroy my 
tattered “French Self-Taught”, I can find 
time to open mind and heart to an under- 
standing of the Slavic ego, as embodied in 
the Russian language. 


7he Outer Pocket 


Middle Drift, South Africa. 
AM a missionary in the Union of South 
Africa, to which place I came nearly 


three years ago and received a most unwel- 
come and humiliating landing at Cape 
Town. 

There, my wife and I were as prisoners, 
not being permitted to put our feet upon the 
docks, much less being permitted the privi- 
lege to go to town, as the other passengers. 
At East London, we were compelled to de- 
posit £80, or nearly $400, with the agree- 
ment that we would return to America on 
the first ship sailing direct. After a great 
deal of persuasion, I have been permitted 
to remain until the other missionary, who is 
here, goes home and returns, as he has 
domiciled rights. The temporary permit 
which was issued, as permits are issued to 
aliens during the war, must be renewed 
every six months. I am stating this affair 
in a mild way, for the fire has had three 
years to die away; but it still burns within 
my bosom. 

.... Can you conceive of such a fright- 
ful crime as the fo}lowing, being committed 
by civilized people in a heathen land, and be- 
ing dealt with by civilized people who are 
bringing Christianity to our people here? 
The Crimes of Belgian Congo are mild to 


such. A white boy, sixteen years of age, 
named Daniel Nicholas Lourens, of Mulen- 
dema, near Lusaka, Rhodesia, shot and mor- 
tally wounded a native, named Mulawula. 
He was indicted on a charge of murder, and 
was sentenced by Justice Clough to be given 
eight strikes with the cane. The native 
was sitting in grass about two inches high, 
and the white boy stepped back from the 
native, to get a good aim, and when two of 
the eye witnesses remonstrated, he told them 
to “voetsak” (get out), an expression we 
use to dogs, and fired; this was agreed upon 
by three eye witnesses and accepted by the 
judge. The jury found the accused guilty 
of manslaughter, but begged clemency. 

The judge, in passing the sentence, said 
if he should give the boy a prison term, he 
would make a criminal out of him, and the 
best he could do was to give him eight licks 
with the cane. 


H. A. PAYNE. 

Brookline, Mass. 
When the great desire to help war-torn 
France took possession of America, I 
thought what a splendid thing it would be 
for the colored Americans to do something, 
since France had taken such a noble stand 
in behalf of black soldiers in general and 
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our men in particular. I say colored Amer- 
icans in particular because she kept to her 
course in spite of deliberate efforts on the 
the part of Americans to prejudice her. 

We did not act then. Can we not now 
do something that may serve as a perma- 
nent memorial of our gratitude? At the 
time referred to above, it was stated that 
two thousand ($2,000) dollars would re- 
store a devastated village. The cost is 
probably double now, but I had in mind 
some such visible permanent thing, or a 
fund for any permanent memorial the 
French Government might deem fitting, so 
that the generations of French to come may 
think of the foreign colored as we of to- 
day think of Lafayette. 

ELEANORA A. SMITH. 





The following human document is an ex- 
act copy of a letter which was sent by a 
white girl to a “colored” school-mate: 
Darling Bessie: 

I have a confession to make to you and 
after you read this you will perhaps 
deem me unworthy of any explanation what- 
ever. 

My first knowledge of the truth was one 
afternoon this week, Tuesday I believe; 
you were standing on the corner of 125th 
and 7th Avenue with several colored girls 
and I was shocked at the idea of a white 
girl associating with colored girls and I 
said as much to my friend . She said, 
“Why, did you not know that Bessie is col- 
ored herself?” I did not and what is more 
it is not true. Thus I called my best friend 
a liar, the worst insult a Southerner can 
give. She referred me to other girls and 
I asked them and they each told me you 
were not white. 

I was shocked and shamed; I who had 
held myself up so proudly had done what 
would have caused me to be held in scorn 
in my home in the South. I thought that 
I could keep away from you until today 
and then I said “Bessie” in spite of my 
will. It seemed as though God did not 
want me to give up the girl I had spoken 
of so much to my mother and whom I loved 
dearly and I called to you. 

After this could you ever forgive me for 
my false pride and prejudice? Please try 
to. I have but one defense,—that I am a 
Southerner by blood and tradition and I 
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have been raised and educated as such. 
Well, dear, you know the prejudice of the 
Southerner who will not even allow a col- 
ored person in the same car with a white 
person. 

Will not this cause grant me your for- 
giveness and love? 

If you can possibly forgive me come to 
room 314 at 2:30. I shall wait. 


With love and repentance, 
Sincerely your friend, 





The following letter was sent to a colored 
undertaker of Charleston, S. C., under the 
mistaken impression that he was white: 

Imperial Palace, 
Invisible Empire, 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, 
Office of Imperial Kleagle, 
P. O. Box 1204, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
August 23, 1920. 

As a leading citizen of your community, 
and having confidence in your patriotism, I 
take the liberty of bringing to your atten- 
tion a matter which cannot fail to appeal 
to every real American. 

The story of the Ku Klux Klan, of the 
reconstruction days, and its valiant services 
in behalf of white supremacy, insures it a 
place in the heart of every true American, 
thereby adding to the glory which clusters 
around the names of General Nathan Bed- 
ford Forrest, its Grand Wizard, and Gen. 
Jno. B. Gordon, who was at the head of the 
work in Georgia. 

A branch of the reorganized Klan of to- 
day, which has been broadened into a 
standard fraternal order, thereby enlarging 
the scope of its work, yet retaining all of 
the protective features of the old Klan, 
should be in every community of the Na- 
tion. 

Its need today, when the fourteen million 
people of the colored race of America are 
organizing, and when the Anarchist and 
Bolshevik forces are encroaching daily upon 
the basic principles of Americanism, cannot 
fail to be apparent to the thinking man. 

If you are interested in this matter I 
would be glad to hear from you at once. 

Yours very truly, 
Epw. Yaz CLARK. 
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WOMEN’S CITIZENSHIP CLASSES 
RANCHES in Alabama, Georgia, IIli- 
nois, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Virginia, West Virginia and 
New York have already formed classes for 
the political education and training of the 
newly enfranchised colored woman voter. 
Each day brings new requests for informa- 
tion and literature from other branches. 
The plan outlined in the September number 
of The Branch Bulletin and in the October 
issue of THE CRISIS brought surprisingly 
immediate and numerous responses which 
are indicative of the eagerness with which 
the colored woman is entering upon her new 

citizenship duties and responsibilities. 
The October issue of The Branch Bulletin 
carries as its leading article a further de- 
tailed statement of some of the essential 
steps under the caption, “The A B C’s 
of Voting”. After telling of necessary 
qualifications for registration, for voting in 
the primary elections and then in the gen- 
eral elections, various forms of government 
in the United States—city, county and 
state—it describes the functions and meth- 
od of functioning of the electoral college 
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and of a national election. An entire page 
is given to a facsimile of a ballot used in 
New York state in a general election. 

The first case of refusal to allow colored 
women to register has come up in South 
Carolina and is being actively fought. In 
Columbia, the State capital, a number of 
women appeared on September 8 before 
the board of registration of Richland Coun- 
ty, in which Columbia is located, to register 
for the November elections. Instead of be- 
ing required to read the constitution, as the 
law provides, they were given sections from 
the civil and criminal codes of the State to 
read which they did read in an intelligent 
and orderly manner. They were then asked 
to explain these laws, a thing they refused 
to do since it was not required by law, and 
as they knew that it was an attempt on the 
part of the board to disqualify them. The 
registrars thereupon refused to give the 
women registration certificates. 

Thirty-two of the women immediately em- 
ployed a competent lawyer who filed for 
them an appeal in the county court from 
the decision of the board of registration set- 
ting forth the facts outlined above. The 
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papers in the case have been turned over 
to the office of the Attorney General of the 
State for action. 


An interesting letter on this situation 


comes to us from a citizen of South Caro- 
lina- It reads: 


Two clippings from local papers will 
show you what we are doing regarding the 
refusal to register the Negro women of 
Richland County. We are in this fight 
“until Hell freezes over” or until we achieve 
what we are contending for. You see that 
our branch has a very big fight on its hands 
at present. The women, though treated very 
discourteously, I am very proud to say, ex- 
hibited much fortitude, courage and woman- 
hood. 

Briefly, the case is this: The laws of this 
State require one seeking to be registered 
to be able to read any section of the consti- 
tution and write the same or pay taxes on 
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$300 worth of property or more. 
ored women were not given the constitutiqn 
to read, but were given sections from the 
civil and criminal codes and after reading 
them, they were askel to explain the same. 
Of course, they knew that they could not 
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explain them to the satisfaction of the 
board. They refused ind were accordingly 
denied registration certificates. 

Among some of tht women refused were 
graduates of the following colleges and hav- 
ing the degree of Bac'ielor of Arts: Bene- 
dict, Shaw, Fisk, Allen and the State Col- 
lege at Orangeburg, which is controlled by 
a white board of trustees, and teachers in 
the high school department of the city of 
Columbia. I feel ccrfident that these 
women in Richland Cousty will win their 
case and be registered in time to cast their 
votes in the general election in November. 

The Association is making this year a 
study of the election ard particularly the 
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disfranchisement of colored voters. It is 
urgently requested that all persons report 
to the National Office immediately all cases 
in which they can secure definite informa- 
tion, preferably in the form of affidavits, on 
these points: 
1. Where colored men or women are de- 
nied the right to register. 
2. Where colored men or women are pre- 
vented either forcibly or by intimida- 
tion through threats of violence from 
registering or voting. 
3. Where fraud is practised against col- 
ored voters or where votes are not 
properly counted. 


Such reports should give the names of 


all parties concerned, dates and places and 
the fullest possible detail. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE HAITIAN 
SITUATION 


HE exposé of vicious exploitation of the 
island republic of Haiti by American 
capitalistic interests and the action of the 
Wilson administration in conniving at this 
gross wrong has created a furore in politi- 
cal and financial circles. Shortly after he 
returned from Haiti, Mr. Johnson furnished 
Senator Harding facts which were used 
by Mr. Harding in his Constitution Day ad- 
dress in which the Republican presidential 
candidate attacked the Wilson administra- 
tion for the rape of Haiti. These facts 
were published about the same time in THE 
Crisis and The Nation and have been re- 
ferred to before in The Branch Bulletin. 
The administration, through the Secre- 
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tary of State, Mr. Colby, and the Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, immediately was 
forced to make some defense. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy and now Democratic candidate for 
vice-president, in the course of a political 
speech had declared with consummate im- 


pudence, “I wrote Haiti’s constitution my- 
self.” 


This faux pas of Mr. Roosevelt made 
the task of Messrs. Colby and Daniels all the 
more difficult. In a labored defense of the 
Administration’s unwarranted action, Mr. 
Colby spoke of the “benevolent purposes” 
for which the United States government had 
sent troops to occupy Haiti in July, 1915; 
how anarchy had reigned supreme in the 
island and through the “bounteous altruism” 
of the United States, this was now about 
ended. Little reference was made to the ef- 
fective methods put into use by the marines, 
of ending civil warfare between Haitians 
by slaughtering Haitians. In other words, 
to stop a fight between two men, the for- 
mula seems to have been, kill both of the 
men. Secretary of the Navy Daniels’ com- 
ment on the killing of three thousand Hai- 
tians was naive. It was to the effect that 
it was “unpatriotic” and “un-American” 
even to mention so distressing an affair. 
He now admits that 2.250 were killed and 
many more wounded. His own subordinate 
was “shocked beyond expression” at this 
“most startling thing of its kind that has 
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ever taken place in the Marine Corps.” 

On the question of the arbitrary with- 
holding of the salaries of the Haitian presi- 
dent and other officials, Mr. Colby was even 
more indefinite. He claimed that this was 
being done because Haitian officials had 
refused to ratify an agreement between the 
two countries. Haiti, in reply, claimed that 
a clause had been inserted in this agree- 
ment by some unknown person after it had 
been agreed upon by representatives of the 
two governments which gave complete con- 
trol to the United States and the National 
City Bank of New York over the finances 
of Haiti. 


Thus, an impasse resulted. An interest- 
ing conjecture is the probable attitude of 
the United States should some government. 
England, for example, attempt to force it 
to agree to a similar proposition, with the 
United States occupying the position Haiti 
now occupies in the controversy, on the 
ground that an explosion in Wall Street 
and the lynching of nearly one hundred 
citizens each year necessitated “benevolent” 
interference to “maintain order” and end 
“anarchy” in the United States. 

Thus, the situation stands. The National 


Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People has injected into American 
political and financial life as live an issue 
as it has experienced recently. According 
to all present indications, American mis- 
rule in Haiti will soon end. 
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FIVE BOOKS 

HE Upward Path” (Harcourt, Brace 
& Howe) is a small reader for col- 
ored children, excellently edited by M. T. 
Pritchard, Principal of a Boston Public 
School, and Mary W. Ovington. It con- 
tains 67 selections from leading colored au- 
thors and works, and is a most excellent 
book for the home and school. Not the 
least of its attractions are the illustrations 
by Laura Wheeler. 

R. M. Andrews’ “John Merrick” is a most 
interesting account of a life accomplish- 
ment lived by a colored man in the South. 
It is well written and neatly printed and 
deserves wide reading. 

Edgar H. Webster deserves to rank with 
Cravath, Ware and Armstrong as a teacher 
of Negro youth. He belongs to a younger 
generation than they and yet for more 
than a quarter-century he has been a 
teacher at Atlanta University. He has 
just issued “Chums and Brothers (Badger) 
an interpretation of a social group of our 
American citizenry who are in the first and 
last analysis ‘Just Folks’.” It is an inter- 
esting miscellany with intimate human 
touches. 

R. T. Kerlin’s “The Voice of the Negro” 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) is a most commenda- 
ble idea, very inadequately carried out. 
This southern white professor has attempt- 
ed to study Negro opinion through colored 
periodicals. Unfortunately he did not know 
his periodicals long or intimately enough to 
properly evaluate them as reflectors of Ne- 
gro life and thought. Nevertheless, his 
work is symptomatic and as far ‘as it goes, 
worth while. 

R. T. Browne’s “The Mystery of Space” 
‘(E. P. Dutton & Co.) is a metaphysical 
study of space according to the mathemati- 
“cal method. The common reader will not 
junderstand it because of the almost un- 
xnecessarily involved English; the scientific 
“reader will admire Mr. Browne’s long 
‘thought and erudition but will, if he is a 
physicist, object to his metaphysics, and if 
he is a metaphysician he will explain the 
phenomena of space much more readily than 
Mr. Browne does. Nevertheless, it is most 
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interesting to see our thought entering 
these higher fields, far from racial con- 
troversy. 


AMERICAN DISUNION 
TEPHEN GRAHAM in the Fortnightly 
Review, quoted in the September Cur- 
rent Opinion, writes of the disunity of 
America since the war. He speaks of Ger- 
mans, Jews and Irish, Poles and Czechs and 
finally of the “ferment of the Negroes”: 


There are said to be some fifteen mil- 
lions of colored people in the United States 
—the ex-slaves and their children. The war 
has affected these black masses in a pro- 
found way. America does not advertize 
her Negro population and her Negro prob- 
lem; she has kept the Negro in the back- 
ground of her composite national life. And 
the Negro has felt himself to be in the 
background. He has not been in vital 
touch with Europe as the white man has 
been. It was therefore a dumbfounding 
moment when the United States began to 
take the Negro young men and drill them 
and draft them into its vast new conscript 
army. It would not have been so strange 
but that the Negro in the South is deprived 
socially of the status of man, and for the 
Southerner ranks with the animals. He is 
denied his legal rights at every turn, and 
languishes in a state of peonage which in 
some respects is every whit as bad as the 
slavery from which he escaped in 1863. 
The lynching and burning of Negroes has 
not disappeared, but has become a sport, 
beginning generally with a man-hunt with 
bloodhounds. When the Negro was told 
that he had to go to Germany and stop the 
Germans committing atrocities he was sur- 
prised, and, well, his native humor came 
to the rescue of his mind, and he chuckled, 
and said to his neighbor in the ranks: 
“Brother, we’s going to make the world safe 
for democracy,” which he seemed to regard 
as one of the greatest of jokes. 

The southern white man had two points 
of view about the Negro in the army; one 
was that he ought not to be taken at all, 
as he was not worthy of dying for his coun- 
try; the other was that it was a good thing 
to send the Necro to France, as a large 
number would then be killed, and it would 
be a blessing to be rid of them. The story 
of the consequent treatment of the Negro 
units is too large to be described detailedly. 
Suffice it that it was very unworthy. 
Race-rioting broke out in the North. at Chi- 
cago, even at Washington. The Negroes 
fought the white mob at Chicago, and, in- 
deed, fought the riot till it ceased. The 
colored people have been forced to organize 
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themselves to resist intolerance. The legend 
of the love of the Southerner for the Negro 
and of the Negro for the Southerner has at 
last been dissipated. Mothers now teach their 
children that the white man is their enemy. 
Afro-American racial pride is fostered at 
every Negro school and by every Negro 
society; but the idea of the merging of the 
two races in one has been stopped, the blacks 
have accepted the impossibility of a general 
blending, and now demand the means of 
equal parallel and distinct development. 


A LIE 


DGAR CALDWELL was crucified in 
Anniston, Ala., for defending himself 
against devils. On the scaffold he said: 

“I am being sacrificed today upon the 
altar of passion and racial hatred that ap- 
pears to be the bulwark of America’s civ- 
ilization. If it would alleviate the pain and 
sufferings of my race, I would count myself 
fortunate in dying, but I am but one of the 
many victims among my people who are 
paying the price of America’s mockery of 
law and dishonesty in her profession of a 
world democracy.” 

* * ca 


This is what the Memphis Appeal pub- 
lished: 

Before going to his death on the gallows 
here today for the murder of a street car 
conductor two years ago Edgar C. Cald- 
well, a Negro, former army sergeant, de- 
livered a 20-minute talk to a crowd of 2500 
persons. He warned against the effects of 
whisky, cigarettes and carrying firearms. 

a * * 


What can be gained from so pitiful a lie? 


RECOGNITION 
HE thoughtful white man or woman 


watching the Negro problem must 
feel sometimes constrained to speak out in 


aeeting. “Miss Critical Observer” does so 
in the Daily Baltimore American. She 
says: 


American white women for decades have 
been blindfolded and duped as to the colored 
man. The colored man has been held up be- 
fore our eyes as a lustful and vicious crea- 
ture. As a consequence, great masses of us, 
through lack of individual experience, and 
because of ignorance of literature and sta- 
tistics, bearing on the truth of the case, 
have come to believe the unwarranted and 
unfounded charge against the colored man 
as a class. But the undeniable rock-bottom 
truth is that colored men are no more prone 
to commit heinous crimes against women 
than are other men. If there be any 
doubt of the truth of this statement let 
them make a comparative study of the sta- 
tistics bearing on lecherous crimes against 
women and their doubts will vanish. The 
result of the comparison will be in favor 
of the colored man. If I were to publish the 
figures I have on my desk I would startle 
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my readers. Colored men in other countries 
such as Canada, Central America, South 
America, West Indies and Africa’ are not 
pictured as the arch assailants of women. 
In fact, it is said that the attitude of the 
native African toward women is superior 
in point of decency to that of men in most 
highly cultured countries. When I am told 
that the colored man is so lustfully inclined, 
I ask why it is that there are 4,000,000 
mulattoes in the United States and that this 
number yearly increases? White men trem- 
ble before this question. They know they 
are responsible. Yet many of them are al- 
ways telling us women about “Negro rap- 
ists.” In the South, my native home, where 
there is the loudest cry about “race separa- 
tion” and “white purity,” the greatest ming- 
ling of white men and colored women takes 
place. The South is the garden spot of mu- 
lattoes. 

Of course I am intelligent enough to know 
the reason for this denunciation of the col- 
ored man. One of the objects is to keep the 
gap as wide as possible between the white 
woman and the colored man. But why is 
there little or no effort to widen the gap 
between the white man and the colored 
woman? Why are our men not punished 
for intimate relations with colored women? 
No! This would interfere with the white 
man’s social freedom. Yet they arrogate 
unto themselves the right of supreme dicta- 
tor as to the race or color of men with whom 
we must or must not mingle, while they will 
brook no interference as to the race or color 
of women with whom they mingle and be- 
come intimate. » « «x 


The Freeman shows that black and brown 
men are really the stuff on which European 
nations build their empires: 


The French generally, like other people, 
are less responsive in these days to la gloire 
and are distinctly averse to further taxation 
for military purposes, though, of course, 
there are always the Senegalese for Marshal 
Foch to fall back on in time of need. This 
is far from a sneer; one remembers” how, 
the other day, it somehow crept into the re- 
ports of the fighting in and about Constan- 
tinople that the French wounded were Sene- 
galese and the British wounded were natives 
of the Punjab. No wonder the colonial sys- 
tem is worth keeping. 

* a * 

Frank H. Simonds inadvertently indicates 
his recognition of the fact that Negroes 
meet with injustice in this country. He 
writes in the Boston Sunday Herald: 

Had the Senate accepted the treaty with 
its own reservations appended, we should 
have been legally ae but morally and 
materially compromised. Moreover, in add- 
ing the Irish amendment, the Senate gave 
clear evidence of exactly the sort of con- 
troversy which follows p Mees upon the ap- 


plication of the treaty. Certainly the Uni- 
ted States has just as much right to be con- 











cerned over the condition of the Irish as, 
say, of the Jews in Roumania, on behalf 
of whom we and the British demanded that 
Roumania consent to drastic limitations of 
her own national sovereignty. But actually 
this concedes an equal right to the British 
and to the Roumanians to interfere on be- 
half of the American Negro. 


SELF-CONDEMNED 


A* anonymous correspondent sends us 
the following from an unnamed maga- 
zine: 

Justice does not demand for either race 
the privilege of crowding itself upon the 
other race. Recent events have shown that 
in the North as well as in the South it is 
for the real welfare of both races that the 
lines of social cleavage be distinctly drawn 
and that each race keep to its own side of 
the line. The Jim Crow laws, for all 
the unwisdom with which they are occa- 
sionally administered, are, on the whole, 
wise social regulations. The distinction be- 
tween them and the denial to the Negro 
of any legal right is plain to any one wis 
will consider for but a moment. 

* * * 

Perhaps it is not quite fair to say that 
this correspondent is anonymous for he 
names himself in the following—and surely 
he ought to know!— 

“This magazine cutting shows how the 
Negroes are always trying to get social 
recognition; as one great American writer 
says, ‘The Negro is a child race and should 
be treated as such.’ 

“I belong to the ‘White Trash’ and am 
glad to say I have not the slightest trace 
of Negro blood in my veins. To me the 
nigger is a horrible creature and is only 
fit for slavery.” 


EQUALITY 

‘Y Madame Roland were living today in 

the United States she would probably 
change her famous exclamation to “Equal- 
ity! What crimes are committed in thy 
name!” Anise comments in the Seattle, 
Wash., Union Record on the miscarriage 
of law and justice in Mississippi with re- 
gard to “Social Equality”: 


About four months ago 
* os uk 


They passed a law 
* 


* * 


In the state of Mississippi 
* 


* * 
That anyone who spread abroad 
* » * 


Information or arguments 
* ~ * 
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In favor of 


* * * 


“SOCIAL EQUALITY 


co * *” 
Between whites and Negroes” 
~ * ~ 


Should be FINED 
* 
And IMPRISONED! 


* * * 


And a few weeks later 
* + ~ 


The Reverend E. R. Jackson, 


ae * * 
A young Negro preacher, 
* 


* * 


ok * 
Was going to the funeral 
* * + 


Of his SISTER, 
* 


* 
Down in Mississippi, 
* * * 
And happened on the train 
* 


* * 
To give away 


A MAGAZINE 
* 


* * 


* * 
That told about our doughboys 

* * * 
Over in France, 

a * * 
Speaking in special praise 

*” *” * 


Of our NEGRO soldiers, 
* * * 
And telling how 
* 
They were received 
* *” * 
As EQUALS 
By the French! 


* * * 


I don’t suppose 
* a * 


The Rev. Mr. Jackson KNEW 
* * * 

He was committing a crime 
ok * * 

In passing that magazine, 
* a ” 


But he WAS! 

And so 

An armed MOB met him, 
’” * * 

And struck him with guns 
Ba * * 

And beat him with ropes, 
* * 7” 


And chased him out of town 
* * * 


Along the railroad track, 
te * ad 
Where he hid all night 


* * * 


In a SWAMP 
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In a thunderstorm, 
* * 


While the mob howled about 
” * » 
Hunting him. 
e a 
The next morning 
” a 
He crawled from the water 
” = oo 
And made his way to town 
~ a ~ 
To the justice of the peace, 
a = © 
And as soon 
~ om 
As he told his story | 
The justice arrested him 
o * * 
And sentenced him 
* 


a 
Without trial, 
* = 
To the CHAIN GANG. . 
= 
The BAIL that he offered 
* * * 
Was refused; 
e oo 
The LAWYER he summoned 
a 
Was threatened , With lynching; 
And the governor of the state 
Replied to all protests: 
a * +. 
“This fellow got. off : 
EASIER 
“ * 
Then he DESERVED!” 
» * e 


I am quite sure 
* 


That AFTER THAT 
* 


~ 


* 
The Reverend Mr. Jackson 
= * » 


Will never again 
a = 


Be foolish enough 
= * 


To believe 
~ * 
The Declaration of Independence, 
* » ” 


And will carefully avoid 
+ > + 


The great CRIME 
+ 


* * 
Of advocating 


EQUALITY! 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


URINAM or Dutch Guiana is that por- 
tion of land lying between French Guiana 
on the east, British Guiana on the west, with 


Brazil on the south and the Atlantic Ocean 
on the north. It has an area of 38,000,000 
acres of which 58,500 acres are cultivated 
land; with a total population of 110,000 of 
which the larger portion are creoles and the 
remainder native Indians, Africans and 
European people. The greater part of the 
land is wood land which can easily be 
drained. Undrained land can be obtained 
at a rate of less than $2 per acre with the 
opportunity of working the land for six 
years without a cent down. There is a 
ready market for wood everywhere and the 
man with a little knowledge of the lumber 
business can easily get a start with little 
money. Ready drained land with roads 
suitable for transportation purposes can also 
be obtained at the rate of $12 to $100 per 
acre. After said sum has been paid, the 
right of ownership can be obtained with a 
fixed yearly tax payment. 

There is an opportunity presenting itself 
here to colored men which has never be- 
fore in the history of the world offered it- 
self and we, interested in the welfare of 
our country and people, are endeavoring to 
keep our race from being swamped out. 
This body of men have taken it upon them- 
selves to write to some of the leading men 
of the U. S. of America interested in the 
uplift of colored people of the world. We 
are therefore addressing this letter to you 
to ask you for your heartiest co-operation in 
getting colored men to settle in our midst. 
We promise to provide them with land, liv- 
ing quarters, farm implements, money and 
the necessary protection. 

There is a wide field open to men of wit 
and energy and this being a place with 
large territory and small eee we 
Surinamers are doing our level best to get 
men who already know something along the 
lines of Agriculture to settle down. Nearly 
all of us who have affixed our names have 
travelled through the United States and 
know conditions there. We can assure any 
one that the opportunities here are no- 
where better for men with a little training 
than in this Colony. Our boys have been 
leaving and are still leaving the Colony to 
receive some training in the United States 
and Europe, and some of them are now re- 
turning. 

Our sugar estates, coffee, cocoa, cotton, 
corn, gold mines, wood, rubber fields, etc., 
are now being sold at snap prices and 
American capitalists are here already on 
the scene; factories are being added and 
business is getting on a footing. We are 
now establishing a colony composed of 
Americans and we are asking you for your 
heartiest co-operation in obtaining settlers 
which we hope will assist us to become and 
to remain commercial men in the business 
world. As.we consider you one of the stars 
of the other continent, we are pleading to 
you, to do your very best that your light 
might not only shine on that continent, but 
that some of your rays might touch our 
shores, where all, regardless of race, creed 
or color, enjoy the right to live. We are 
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depending upon you for your heartiest co- 
operation; this is as you already know your 
best chance, our best chance and all of us 
wherever we may be must get together, un- 
derstand each other, co-operate with each 
other, do all that is within us to help each 
other onward and upward, for if we fail to 
do so at this critical moment our lives’ 
struggle will be endless. 

Any one desiring any further informa- 
tion regarding our plan, we will gladly fur- 
nish them with same by addressing a letter 
to the undersigned stating what particular 
line they would be interested in. 

Hoping to hear from you at your earliest 
convenience, 

We remain Your Foreign Brethren, 
P. A. May, and others. 
Paramaribo, Surinam, S. A. 


RACE HATE 


c- powerful words are being said on 
the matter of racial hate. The radical 
Truth Seeker, New York, says: 


What is the cause of the antipathy of 
the colored race against the white? That 
is the question. The colored people have a 
legitimate grievance. They are no longer 
slaves, no longer the white man’s inferior, 
no longer the butt of an ignorant racial 

rejudice, or rather, common sense will no 
onger allow them to be so rated. If in- 
telligent white men are not to be found to 
plead their cause, then all honor to the 
colored man of intelligence who is willing 
to speak out boldly on behalf of his breth- 
ren. 


+ * * 


The equally agnostic Freethinker of Lon- 
don adds: 


The Secretary for India was almost quot- 
ing from a paragraph in this column of a 
week or so ago when he said there was a 
theory abroad that an Indian “is a person 
who is tolerable as long as he obeys your 
orders.” That, we think, is the attitude of 
the white man generally towards the col- 
ored races—black, brown, and yellow—all 
the world over. Nothing seems capable of 
convincing him that any man whose skin 
is not white can possibly be on the same 
level as himself. The colored people exist 
as the natural food for the white ones. 
They may be treated kindly, but they must 
be kept under. We think anyone who talks 
to people who have come home will agree 
with that conclusion on the relations of the 
two peoples; and, as we have pointed out 
before, it is a phenomenon that is peculiar- 
ly a product of the Christian ages. The 
Christian interpretation of the brotherhood 
of man has never been allowed to interfere 
with it. And it is psychologically responsi- 
ble for the maintenance of the missionary 
business; for there again it is the superior 
Christian dispensing to the inferior colored 
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man the benefits of the white man’s Gospel. 
But the strongest, finest word comes 


from the quadrennial address of the Bish- 
ops of the great Methodist Church at its 
last General Conference. We quote from 
the Southwestern Christian Advocate; 


First: The world is not a white man’s 
world. 

Second: The Church of Jesus Christ is 
not a white man’s church. 


Some barriers have been broken down, 
but race misunderstanding, race prejudice, 
race assertion and race discrimination are 
universal and acute. Men are still saying 
that some races are superior and some in- 
ferior, that “there are ordained races and 
ordained places,” ruling races and subject 
races, races born to conquer and races born 
to be conquered. Our Christian sentiments 
have not kept pace with race changes, mi- 
grations, and contacts. We have had a 
blinding vision of humanity as one, one 
race, one soul, one blood, and a swift, pagan 
reaction and rebellion against it. Loca! 
conflicts and new irritations result, to the 
hurt of all races and the scandal of Chris- 
tianity. Some of these outbreaks are small 
and near, but they portend a deeper, fiercer 
struggle that threatens to come on a world 
scale before the world gets much older. 

In the United States we have two ques- 
tions, both large, one much larger than the 
other. The smaller one is the suppression 
of local race riots, the prevention of race 
conflicts, and the elimination of irrational 
race prejudice. These conflicts and preju- 
dices are not limited to one section or to 
two races. They are in the South, in the 
North, and on both coasts. The larger 


. problem is the making of a program for the 


whole nation, and the establishment of right 
relations between all races here. One plan 
seeks to avoid conflicts, the other to create 
a permanent basis of life together in the 
name and spirit of Christ. And in the 
United States, as in the world at large, 
the Christian Church must be the chief 
force in securing the final result. . . . 
The fight against certain diseases has 
been almost wholly defensive. Science now 
proposes to invade the homes and sources 
of those diseases. So it must be with race 
outbreaks and with war. We have been on 
the defensive. We must now invade and 
destroy the conditions, the spirit and atti- 
tudes that breed race riots and race wars. 
We must attack if we are to conquer. To 
do this the church must be the kind of 
church that can take the leadership and 
make this program. The church, there- 
fore, cannot be a sectional church, a racial 
church or a national church. She must 
herself be the kind of church that creates 
and demonstrates within herself the kind of 
world that Christ looks for. Her ordina- 


tion is not parochial or racial, but human 
and universal. 


Men of the Month. 


HE late Mrs. John J. Castner 
born at Newton, N. C., 72 years ago. In 
1877 she married and went with her hus- 
band to Belt, Montana, where they opened 
up the Belt coal fields. Mrs. Castner man- 


Was 


aged a hotel for 30 years and was known 
as the “Mother of Belt”. her hus- 
band’s death in 1915 lived a re- 
tired life. She is survived by a son. 


Since 
she has 


ISS EDWINA KRUSE, principal of 

Howard High School, Wilmington, 
Del., has been retired from active service 
by the Board of Education and made prin- 
cipal emeritus of the school. She 
succeeded by Ray Wooten. 

The Evening Journal of Wilmington says 
of Miss Kruse: 

“She earned more than the salary she re- 
ceived, every year that she was in charge 
of the school, and is entitled fully to the 
sentiment contained in the preamble and 
resolution which the Board of Education 
adopted by unanimous vote when it named 
her principal emeritus of a school which 
will stand for years as a monument to her 
administrative ability and her interest in 
the educational advancement of the people 
of her race.” 


will be 


ALLIE QUINN BROWN was recently 
elected president of the National As- 


Miss 
is a 


Colered Women’s Clubs. 
born in Pittsburgh 
graduate of Wilberforce. During 1894- 
1900 she lectured in Great Britain and 
Germany and at the Grindewald Confer- 
ence in Switzerland; in 1897 she entertained 
at the dinner given in London for poor chil- 
dren by the Princess of Wales; in 1899 she 
appeared before Queen Victoria; she served 
at Wilberforce as professor of elocution 
and a teacher of English and public speak- 


ing. 


sociation of 


Brown was and 


HE late Ethel Louise Richardson was 

a graduate of the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York City. She was chosen as 
one of 8 pianists, following a series of high 
class concerts given in the First Regiment 
Armory, Newark, N. J., in which there 
were 40 competitors. The judges were 
Messrs. H. C. Osgood of the Musical 
Courier and W. H. Murray of the Musica? 
Monitor. While filling a concert engage- 
ment, Miss Richardson became unconscious 
following an illness; she died three days 
later, at the age of 28. 

WAY back in 1905 the editor of THE 

CRISIS conceived this magazine and 
because he had cnce met Jacob Schiff, he 
ventured to come to New York and lay the 
scheme of a great Negro journal before the 
financier. 

Mr. Schiff did not help the project be- 
cause his friends warned him against this 
“radical,” but he showed his human sym- 
pathy and he gave evidence of that great 
bond which exists between two oppressed 
races. Afterward when THE CrIsIs became 
a reality Mr. Schiff often expressed his ap- 
preciation of it. 

Jacob Heury Schiff was born in Ger- 
many in 1847 and migrated to America in 
1865. He became a bank clerk and eventu- 
ally a partner. His great power as a 
financier was used for worthy ends. He 
helped Japan overcome Russia, he helped 
nurse the poor of New York, he helped the 
oppressed of all lands and all races. His 
wealth was his monument because it was 
used so largely for the common weal. We 
may and do rightly condemn a system that 
concentrates such economic and social power 
as he wielded in the hands of a few, but 
when the power ‘s used as Jacob Schiff 
used it, the evil of the system is least and 
the hope for a hetter system greatest. 


DUNBAR 


oA oA 


ANNE SPENCER 


oA SA 


Ue 


H, how poets sing and die! 

Make one song and Heaven takes it: 
Have one heart and Beauty breaks it: 
Chatterton, Shelly, Keats, and I— 

Ah, how poets sing and die! 
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INDUSTRY 

M: J. E. RECTOR, a colored postal 

clerk at Little Rock, Ark., has been 
retired after 43 years’ service. 
@ The Citizens’ and Southern Banking 
Company has been opened in Philadelphia 
by Negroes; it is headed by Mr. R. R. 
Wright, Sr., of Savannah, Ga. The first 
day’s deposits were $17,100 and at the end 
of the first week over $30,000 had been de- 
posited. A building costing $22,000 has 
been purchased at 19th and South Streets. 
The bank is open every night for the ac- 
commodation of working people; it receives 
deposits from various parts of the country 
and conducts a department of free financial 
advice. 
q Mrs. F. Irene Walton, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been appointed Foreign Commis- 
sioner of Deeds for New Jersey by the Gov- 
ernor. Mrs. Walton, whe is colored, grad- 
uated from Temple University with an 
average of 98%, the highest in a class of 
221 students. She holds a broker’s license 
and is the founder of the Woman’s Building 
and Loan Association. 
@ Several hundred Negroes, union mem- 
bers, have replaced striking Irish longshore- 
men at the White Star pier in New York 
City. 
@ Mrs. Cora N. Brooks, a colored woman 
in Pittsburg, Pa., has bought for investment 
a house at a cost of $22,500 cash. 
C A syndicate of Negro tenants in New 
York City has purchased “Diva Court”, a 
6-story apartment house in Harlem, under 
the codperative principle. 
C Dr. R. H. Boyd reports that during last 
year the National Baptist Publishing Board 
at Nashville, Tenn., passed the $200,000 
mark. 
@ Martin V. French, a colored patrolman 
at Chicago, has resigned his position after 
37% years’ service, “with a perfect record”. 
He is 67 years old. 
@ During 82 years’ existence, the colored 
Berean Building and Loan Association of 
Philadelphia has matured stock amounting 
to $418,350 and paid out $854,224 on stock 
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withdrawn before maturity; its assets are 
$354,989; 1600 families have been assisted 
in the purchase of homes and 441 additionai 
homes are being purchased by shareholders, 
who drew on matured stock during August, 
$10,555. The Rev. Matthew Anderson is 
president of the organization and W. Basil 
Webb, secretary. 

@ The colored Berry & Ross Company of 
New York, manufacturers of colored dolls, 
has purchased a 8-story building in Nor- 
folk, Va., and plans to establish a chain of 
department stores. Because of its foreign 
trade it has formed the Gold Coast Import 
& Produce Corporation. Mr. H. S. Boulin 
is president of the company. 

@ The Insurance Agents’ Department 
Store has been opened by Negroes in 
Savannah, Ga., with a $40,000 stock; the 
company is capitalized at $100,000. The 
president is J. B. Brooks and the manager, 
J. W. McCall. 


Cd E. C. Brown, the colored banker of Phil- 
adelphia, has purchased 4 six-story apart- 
ment houses in West 59th Street, New York 
City, at a price of $250,000. 

@ The Philadelphia American celebrated 
its first year of business with a circulation 
of 60,000 copies weekly; it has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000 subscribed 
by its board. 

q@ At Lexington, Ky., 100 Negroes have 
subscribed $2,000 and opened a grocery and 
meat market with 3 clerks. 

C Mrs. Marian D. Butler, colored, has been 
appointed an attendant at the Woman’s 
Bureau in the City Detention House, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Cd Mr. R. W. Freeman, a Negro, has served 
as a letter carrier in Omaha, Neb., for 32 
years. He was recently pensioned. 


MEETINGS 
HE Student Secretarial Y. M. C. A. 
Assembly held at Lake Forest, IIl., 
passed resolutions touching favorably upon 
the race question in America. Delegates 
were present from every state in the Union. 
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C The Universal Negro Improvement As- 
sociation has held a 80-day conference in 
New York City and inaugurated Marcus 
Garvey, as provisional president of Africa; 
Gabriel Johnson, potentate; George Osborne 
Mork, supreme deputy; and the Rev. Mr. 
James Walker Eason, leader of the Ameri- 
can Negroes. 

@ The Noel-Davis faction of the Grand 
United Order of Odd Fellows held its 
biennial session in Wilmington, Del., with 
309 delegates from 13 states. Mayor Taylor 
welcomed the convention and speeches were 
made by Henry Lincoln Johnson, Benjamin 
J. Davis, Mrs. Mamie Hailey and Harry H. 
Pace. John S. Noel was re-elected Grand- 
master. 

@ Edward H. Morris was re-elected Grand- 
master of the Grand United Order of Odd 
Fellows which convened in New York. Gov- 
ernor Smith and Mayor Hylan welcomed 
the convention; 40,000 members participated 
in a parade. The order reports a mem- 
bership of 550,000 and assets of $166,084 
of which $25,326 is cash balance on hand. 
@ The National Baptist Association, Inc., 
meeting at Indianapolis, re-elected as 
president the Rev. E. C. Morris, who has 
been president for 30 years. Among the 
speakers were Governor Goodrich, H. E. 
Yockey, representing the Mayor, and Sena- 
tor Watson. A feuture of the program was 
a chorus of 200 singers directed by R. Al- 
wyne Austin. 

C Quinn-Trent Post 73 of the American Le- 
gion, Fort Smith, Ark., has been granted a 
charter and opened club rooms. It has 50 
members, with M. Lafayette Dean as Post 
Commander. 

@ The National Design Model and Dress- 
makers’ Association has been formed by 
colored women. Mrs. May Belle Becks Cofer 
of New York City is president. 


FRATERNITIES 

RAND Lodge Masons and Eastern Star 

of Birmingham, Ala., report receipts 
of $156,574 during last year and an increase 
of 4.000 in membership. Walter T. Woods 
of Tuskegee is grandmaster. 
@ Supreme Order of Helpers has purchased 
a $40,000 building in Washington, D.C. Mr. 
J. C. Napier is president. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
ROM nine industrial centers the Leagz:°’s 
secretaries report this year 90,000 Ne- 
gro workers in 1,315 plants cov-~irg 25 
kinds of industry. 
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@ Milton Roland has been appointed per- 
sonnel director of colored employees of the 
Owens & Howard Fire Brick Company at 
St. Louis, Mo., on recommendation of the 
Urban League. The St. Louis League was 
also instrumental in securing the appoint- 
ment of the first colored municipal nurse, 
in the person of Miss Grace Hancock. Dur- 
ing the summer vacation the League con- 
ducted a Grade Manual in one of the schools 
with such success that the superintendent 
of schools recommends it as a permanent 
feature to be supported by the Board of 
Education and to be extended to another 
school next year. 


q@ A survey made in Jamaica, New York, 
by the National Urban League disclosed 
the need for codperative enterprise. A civic 
organization was formed and a site has 
been purchased for a community house and 
a coéperative store. 


@ Through the New York Urban League, 
the Winchester Fire Arms Company, New 
Haven, Conn., has opened its doors to col- 
ored girls at an average wage of $20 per 
week. 


@ Mrs. R. A. Grant has been added to the 
staff of the Milwaukee Urban League as 
block organizer for civic improvement. 


C@ Howard T. Gregg, Industrial Secretary 
of the New York Urban League, has been 
successful in placing colored workers in the 
following industries: Suffolk Engraving 
Company, Ansonia Clock Company, Brook- 
lyn Shield & Rubber Company, American 
Tube & Stamping Company, and the Colum- 
bia Graphonola Company of Bridgeport, 
Conn., and Winchester Firearms Company 
of New Haven. He has also induced the 
Continental Casualty Company to use col- 
cred agents. 


( The records of the Detroit Urban League 
for the fiscal year ending June 1, show that 
the League has furnished employment free 
to 11,782 persons; given care to 392 infants: 
secured homes through its room registry for 
242 persons and extended its social service 
in various ways to 144 other cases. In ad- 
dition to this the cases of 79 prisoners have 
been turned over to Mr. Dancy, Executive 
Secretary of the League, for investigation 
by the judges of the Municipal Court, and 
in most cases where lawyers were needed 
the Negro lawyers of Detroit have given 
their services free of charge through the 
League for the aid of the prisoners, 
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EDUCATION 

HE annual report of the colored 

branches of the Louisville Free Public 
Library for the year ending August 31, 
1920, shows a total circulation of 117,051 
books. 
@ Shaw University Alumni Clubs are be- 
ing reorganized. Among recent reorganiza- 
tions are those of Philadelphia and St. 
Louis. 
@ Lincoln University has opened with an 
entering class of 80, the largest in its his- 
tory. Lewis A. Eaton, A.M., of Harris- 
burg, has been added to the faculty as In- 
structor in Chemistry. Coach F. D. Pol- 
lard announces the following football sched- 
ule: October 23, Morgan College at Lin- 
coln; October 30, Shaw University at Phila- 
delphia; November 6, Hampton Institute at 
Hampton; November 13, Wilberforce Uni- 
versity at Pittsburgh; November 25, How- 
ard University at Washington. Plans are 
being drawn for an Alumni Gate in honor 
of Lincoln men who served in the late war. 
@ The Colored Sumner High School, St. 
Louis, Mo., has enrolled 891 pupils, an in- 
crease of 80 over last year; in the graded 
schools there is an enrollment of 7835, an 
increase of 928. 
@ The Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo., 
has turned over Pope School to the Negro 
population; it will now be known as Waring 
School in honor of Oscar M. Waring, a 
former principal of the colored Sumner 
High School. Mr. M. J. Gilliam is the prin- 
rival. 
q At Frederick, Md., the first Negro High 
School has been opened; it has an enroll- 
ment of 24. The total enrollment of col- 
ored school children in the city is 226. 
q@ At Kansas City, Mo., the Board of Edu- 
cation has let a contract for an addition of 
4 rooms to the colored Wendell Phillips 
School. 
C Yolande DuBois, daughter of the editor 
of THE CrIsIS, has entered the Freshman 
class at Fisk University; Lydia Mason, a 
young pianist, has been awarded a scholar- 
ship at the same school through the Fisk 
University Club of New York of which Dr. 
M. V. Boutté is president. 
@ Ruth Anna Fisher, a graduate of Ober- 
lin and social worker, has sailed for Eng- 
land to study at the University of London. 
C St. Benedict the Moor School has been 
transferred from Milwaukee to Corliss, 
Wis., in order to accommodate the increased 
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enrollment. Last year there were 5 high 
school and 7 other graduates from the 


school, which has an enrollment of 150. The 
Rev. Father Stephen is rector. 

@ Louisiana has appropriated $347,000 for 
Negro education. Southern University re- 
ceives $267,000 of which $67,000 is for cur- 
rent expenses and $200,000 for building; 
the school has been given the right to grant 
college degrees. ‘The sum of $80,000 is ap- 
propriated for establishing a school for 
blind Negro childfen. 

€ At the state examination for teachers 
in Birmingham, Ala., there were 80 
white and 125 colored applicants. Dr. 
Baker, county superintendent, says: “The 
colored race is furnishing all the teachers 
needed for themselves, and the Negroes are 
improving their work steadily. When a 
colored teacher fails to stand the state ex- 
amination he or she returns for the next 
examination held, and so on until they get 
a certificate.” 


THE GHETTO 

ae he avowed support of J. H. 

Blount, colored, for governor, Dr. C. M. 
Wade of Hot Springs, who was nominated 
from the Sixth Congressional District of 
Arkansas as presidential elector has been 
summarily removed and his place filled by 
a Lily-White. 
@ The Board of Awards of New York Uni- 
versity has rejected Frederick Douglass for 
a place in the Hall of Fame. The election 
takes place every 5 years. 


CRIME 
HE following lynchings have taken 
place since our last record: 
Graham, N. C., August 26—John Jeffress, 
shot; attack upon white girl. 
Dallas, Texas, “September 
Douglas; murder. 
Danville, Va., September 9—Leelie Allen, 
shot; wounding a farmer. 


1—F rederick 


Tulsa, Okla., September 10—Tom M. 
Owens (white) ; murder. 

Quitman, Miss., September 12—Will 
Echols, shot; murder. 

Hartford, Ala., September 13—Alto 


Windham (white); insulting white woman. 
Houston, Texas, September 24—Oscar 


Beasley; murder. 

McClenny, Fla., October 5—Ray Field, 
Ben Givens, Milton Smith, hanged, Sam 
Duncan, shot; murder. 








MUSIC AND ART 
HE Columbia Graphophone Company is 
making a reproduction of the address 
on the Atlanta Exposition made by the late 
Booker T. Washington. 


¢ Anita Patti Brown has made a record of 
Del Acqua’s “Villanelle”. 

@ Maud Cuney Hare, lecturer-pianist, and 
William H. Richardson, baritone, of Boston, 
Mass., began their season during October. 
Their booking, which is almost solid for 
1920, will include engagements under the 
auspices of branches of the N. A. A. C. P. 
@ The News and Press, a white daily at 
Darlington, S. C., has reproduced a cartoon 
made for the Board of Health by a colored 
man, J. L. Brawley. 

@ The City of Dallas, Tex., has employed 
Portia W. Pittman, colored, to take charge 
of the Public Sing for the colored parks. 

« R. Nathaniel Dett has been presented in 
a recital at Ebenezer Baptist Church, Bos- 
ton, with Lyllian J. Gwynn, soprano, and 
Louia V. Jones, violinist, assisting. 


THE CHURCH 

OHN H. RIDLEY and Colonel M. N. 
J Lewis at Newport News, Va., have given 
two lots, costing $1,500 each, for the erec- 
tion of a Presbyterian church. 
@ Ebenezer Baptist Church at Atchison, 
Kan., has raised $5,930 in cash toward a 
$10,000 goal. The Rev. W. Clifton Cart- 
wright is pastor. 
@ Olivet Baptist Church in Chicago con- 
ducts 42 departments and auxiliaries with 
512 officers; there are 24 paid workers. The 
membership is 8,743 with a Sunday School 
enrollment of 3,100; during 1919, $56,209 
was collected and $54,959 disbursed; in an 
80-day rally $29,235 in cash was realized. 
The Rev. L. K. Williams is pastor. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 

UT of 303 Census enumerators in east- 

ern Oklahoma, Prof. P. J. Carter, a 
Negro of Pateau, passed in the second best 
papers and was complimented by Senator 
T..P. Gore. 
@ Amelia R. Welcher has passed the Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Civil Service examination for 
director of recreation centers and play- 
grounds, averaging 82.9%; the mark re- 
quired is 75%. This gives Miss: Welcher a 


Class B position with first place on the 
eligible list. 


Miss Welcher at present is 
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industrial secretary of the Y. W. C. A. in 
New York City. 

q Dr. E. E. Smith has opened an office 
building costing $45,000, at Newport News, 
Va. 

@ Attorney W. H. C. Brown has bought a 
residence at Newport News, Va., at a cost 
of $35,000. 

@ General Hospital, owned and operated 
by Negroes, has been opened at Columbus, 
Ohio, by Drs. William A, Method and R. M. 
Tribbitt. It has 18 beds and is at the serv- 
ice of reputable physicians. 

( The population of 185 Negroes at Great 
Falls, Montana, cwns $91,900 in taxable 
property and $12,900 in church property. 

@ The News, Indianapolis, Ind., is pub- 
lishing a column of “Notes on the Colored 
Folk”. 

@ Colored parents of the uptown district in 
Atlantic City, who protested against the 
concentration of Negro children in the In- 
diana Avenue School have won their case. 
@ Dr. Douglas B. Johnson, colored, has 
been appointed to the out-patient clinic of 
Harlem ' Hospital, New York City. Dr. 
Johnson is a graduate of the University of 
Vermont, a former practitioner of Virginia 
and a late army surgeon. 

q@ A $50,000 turberculosis sanitarium is 
being erected at Boley, Okla., a Negro town. 
by the State. Governor Robertson partici- 
pated in the ceremonies at the laying of the 
cornerstone. 

@ The colored branch of the Y. W. C. A 
in Washington, D. C., erected at a cost of 
$200,000, has been opened. It has a cafe- 
teria and gymnasium, each with a capacity 
for 250 girls, 45 sleeping-rooms and 24 
dressing-rooms. 

@ Mrs. Daneva W. Donnel, a colored clerk 
in the office of the County Treasurer, In- 
dianapolis, served recently on the first all- 
woman jury. 


PERSONAL 

HARLES BROWN, a Negro at West 

Columbia, Tex., is dead at the age of 
90. He was the owner of 3600 acres of oii 
land and leaves an estate estimated at $2,- 
000,000. A family of 7 children survive 
him. 
@ Edward H. Randolph, manager of the 
Athenian-Nile Club at San Francisco, Cal., 
for 14 years, is dead. Members of the 
club acted as honorary pall-bearers, 
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Henry Randolph, his father, was in charge 
of the hat-room of the Palace Hotel at San 
Francisco for 40 years. 

@ Announcement is made of the marriage 
of Mrs. Jessie S. Lee, a prominent business 
woman of Springfield, Ill, to Colonel 
Charles W. Fillmore of the colored 15th 
New York Infantry. 

q@ Mr. and Mrs. John Avery Hagan an- 
nounce the marriage of their daughter, 
Helen Eugenia, to Dr. John Taylor Wil- 
liams, of Morristown, N. J. 


FOREIGN 

E colored population of Colon, R. P., 

has organized a Coéperative and Be- 
nevolent Society which has a membership 
of 500. Its object is to open Service Sta- 
tions of foodstuffs, clothing materials and 
medical aid for its members. Dr. Hubert C. 
Edwards has been elected as the society’s 
physician. 
@ Natives of Gold Coast, West Africa, in 
pre-war times bought cocoa for $50 a ton 
and held it; now it is bringing $300 a ton 
Two hundred of these natives own automo- 
biles, some costing $40,000 apiece. Colored 
shippers are forming a cocoa trust. Women 
are acting as brokers and have adopted tail- 
ored suits and derby hats as their business 
dress. 


@ The manufacture of Moroccan pottery 








is being developed by a maehine which 
makes large tiles. 

@ Exports from Algeria during the first 
3 months of 1920 reached 594,061,000 francs 
as compared with 373,962,000 francs for 
the corresponding period of 1919; the trade 
balance of 175,212,000 francs for the first 
3 months of 1919 increased to 212,848,000 
francs for 1920. 

@ The Waterfall Farm Mission Industrial 
School at Salisbury, Rhodesia, for the pro- 
motion of practical and industrial education 
among the natives, is appealing for funds. 
The school owns 875 acres, 1 large thatched 
building, 6 huts and 20,000 bricks; it needs 
2 substantial buildings. Mr. Abraham Z. 
Twala is the principal. 

C Protests from natives of Lagos, Sierra 
Leone, West Africa, have prevented the 
use of a loan of $15,000,000 for setting 
apart desirable residential streets for 
whites and segregating colored people to 
the suburbs. 

@ French trainers at Joineville School, 
Paris, have discovered Adbadahive, a ser- 
geant in an Algerian colored company, who 
runs the 400 meter race in 51 seconds, and 
800 meters in 1:54. 

@ Ex-Corporal D. V. Watson, a returned 
British West Indian soldier, has started at 
Colon, the Colon Boys’ Institute League for 
mental and physical training. 


THE CIVILIZING OF HAITI 


This postcard was sent us from Haiti, with this inscription: 
Deux poignets coupés et une jambe amputée avant l’exécution par un gendarme. 


“St. Michel (Artibonite), February, 1919. 


L’oeuvre de |’ofhcer 


américain 
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“JUST THE PLACE FOR YOUR GIRL” 


Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute for Negro Girls, Daytona, Fla. 
Beautiful location, ideal heme life, fine, medern oqmenees. 
ourses include Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, Migh, Nermal, Voeational. 
urse Training at McLeod Hospital @ specialty. Terms reasonable. 
Send for Catalog. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, Principal. 


30-DAY SYSTEM Positions Secured 


DERRICK 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 


The School of Results 
The Only One of Its Kind 


SHORTHAND TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
BOOK-KEEPING OFFICE TRAINING 


ta We teach a 30-Day Course. 
Impossible as it may seem—many stu- 
dents take dictation in 25 days. Our 
graduates are all over the country. 
Ask them! Don’t spend your valuable 
time LEARNING antiquated systems— 4 Send 
when you can be EARNING with ae attend im person. Sem 
Boyd’s 80-Day Course. jor illustrated catalogue and 


terms. Positions secured for 
ENROLL IMMEDIATELY 


graduates. 
for Class Placement. Assignments are 415-417-419 Broad Street 
very iimited—due to space. Announce- 


ment of removal to larger quarters LARGEST COLORED BUSINESS 


very soon, 


Located in our own $50,- FLORIDA 


000 home. Large faculty of 
‘trained teachers. Open day 
and night, all year. Rates 
about half those of other 
schools. Special correspon- 
dence courses for those who PG 


mem SRM Cle) Oe Ree 


5 


Write for Coteing a Information of 
all Term. 


1435 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA., PA. 


The Lincoln Hospital and Home 
M. J. DERRICK, Prin. & Mgr. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


in the city of New York 
offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 
Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 


Berean Manual Training 
and Industrial School 
Fall Term Opened October 5th, 1920 


Are you looking for Training in good- 
paying Trades? JOIN BEREAN. 
Are you looking for special coaching in 
academic studies? JOIN BEREAN. 
Are you looking for sympathetic instruc- 
tion in elementary studies? JOIN BEREAN. 
Evening Classes. Moderate Tuition Fees. 
Painstaking Teachers. 


Write or Call on the Principal, 


MATTHEW ANDERSON HALE INFIRMARY AND NURSE TRAINING 
1926 South College Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. SCHOOL, 325 Lake Street, Montgomery, Ala. 
Capes nes Compe Offers to High School graduates and youn 

women of higher education and good mora 


CHURCH, SCHOOL, LITERARY character, between the ages of 18 and 35, a 


: ° ; = three years’ course in the profession of nurs- 
Vital, Essential, Indispensible! ing. For further information apply to the 
Tour tows: has Chavch ant Superintendent enclosing a stamp. 


School, why not Literary | 
also? Organize at once! 


Post Graduate Course of six months to 
graduates of accredited schools. 


For information apply to: 
Superintendent of Nurses 


Lincoln Hospital and Home 
New York, N.Y. 








Send 20 cents in stamps for For the most valuable books 
workers wanted, dealing with the Negro Problem 
Te. Address The CRISIS 














THE STENOGRAPHERS’ INSTITUTE, 1227S. 17th St., Phila., Pa. 


SHORTHAND TYPEWRITING BOOKKEEPING 
Let us equip you to take a position in a Business Office in a short time by taking our course in Benn Pitman Shert- 
hand, gy By yy f+ TE Ce RE 
in Touch System of Typewriting organized every Monday. Our students are efficient and 


are in demand by business men all over the country. 

J0B WORK—We typewrite social and business letters, circulars, postal cards, funeral notices, sermons, essays, poems. 
addresses and duplicate handwriting, music and drawings. Multigraphing a specialty. 

Fall term opens Oct. 4, 1920. EDWARD T. DUNCAN, Presideat. 
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BE INDEPENDENT! 


Own a farm and enjoy the independent life of 
the modern farmer. Get away from the tur- 
moil of the city, the strikes, the lay-offs and 
the high cost of living. If you act QUICKLY 
you can secure a Woodville country estate 
consisting of 10, 20 or 40 acres in a fine lo- 
cation in Michigan, for only 


$32.50 


per Acre 
ON VERY EASY TERMS 




























FREE TOWN LOT with each 10 acre tract, 
also a SPECIAL ADVERTISING DISCOUNT 
to those who act AT ONCE. The tract is 
well located, right on a railroad, with the 
station right there. The land is high and 
dry and sold under a MONEY-BACK GUAR- 
ANTEE. The TITLE is ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAR and is conveyed by WARRANTY 
DEED WITHOUT EXTRA COST. Send for 
our beautiful booklet and get all the details 
without any obligation on your part. Simply 
ask for a WOODVILLE booklet and mention 
the Crisis. Send for it TODAY because the 
tracts are GOING FAST. Address 


Arenson Realty Development Corp. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 








EADY For 1921 CALENDARS 


Beautiful Negro Subjects 


17 EXCLUSIVE NUMBERS 
UdIA| SSOUISNg 0} 9044 sajdwes 





Also pictures of your business place or yourself can be 
set in one of our beautiful Art Borders 


Salesmen Wanted ___ § Only these whe can produce creden- 


tials—State territory wanted. 
Write Today—It’s Getting Late 


MERCANTILE CALENDAR COMPANY 
413 Florida Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





Atlanta University 
Studies of the Negro Problems 
20 Monographs Sold Separately 


Address 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY a2 ATLANTA. GA. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


No one can have race pride or race consciousness 
without knowledge of race history and race literature. 





Any book wanted by colored authors, write 


YOUNG’S BOOK EXCHANGE, 


Mecca of Negro History and Literature 


135 W. 135th St., New York, N. Y. 5 








NEGRO YEAR BOOK 


Latest Issue On Sale 
1918-1919 Edition 
Price Postpaid, paper cover, 75c; board cover, $1.25. 
Address: Negro Year Book Company, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 





A MONEY GETTER because it is A CROWD GETTER. 


Churches and Clubs looking for a play that will afford an 
evening of Side-Splitting Fun, should have 


The Slabtown Convention 


An entertainment In one act; full of wit 
and good humor. Scores of churches have cleared from 


One to Two Hundred Dollars in One Night. PRICE, 60c. 


ISS NANNIE H. BURROUGHS, Author 
Lincolp Heights. 


Washington. D. &. 





TWO GREAT BOOKS for $2.50 
NO ‘LIBRARY COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM 


(1) The History of the Negro Race and Negro Soldiers in the 
Spanish-American War, Dating Back to Egypt and the 
Pharoas—400 pages, 50 illustrations. 
$1.25.) 
State Board of Education. 


(2) The Pictorial History of the Negro in the Great World 
War, giving a brilliant historical sketch, a description of 
battle scenes by Colonel Haywood, of the 
teenth New York, Capt. Marshall, Sergeant Steptoe, Ralph 
Tyler and others, with 150 excellent pictures of officers 
and men and war views. 


(Retails alone for 
Was adopted as a textbook by North Carolina 


Fighting Fif- 


(Sells alone for $2.00.) 


Just Think, only $2.50 for these two great books. 


Agents wanted everywhere, large commissions paid 
ADDRESS: E. A. JOHNSON, 17 West 132nd Street, New York, N.Y- 
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Neither the mailed fist nor resolutions will cure the present state of unrest. But the everyday 
practice of the Business Golden Rule—To live and let live’’—by all individuals, associations and 


corporations engaged in business, will do much toward restoring confidence and contentment to 
the public. 


The Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc., did not raise its rates of premiums during the war 
period—nor since. It did not reduce the benefits to its members by any form of evasion, It did 
not withdraw its Unmatched Policy of Full Coverage and Life Time Protection to its members— 
and as a result of this liberal treatment to its members, the Southern Aid Society has now the 
good will of all its members and enjoys a larger patronage in its field of operation than ever before. 


Thousands of contented members are constantly expressing themselves like the following:— 


An Eminent Physician and Surgeon Writes 


267 W. Main St., Charlottesville, Va., 
May 6th, 1920. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN:— 
It is my pleasure to state that I have been engaged in the practice of medicine in this city 
for about sixteen years. Having had ample opportunity to observe the great Southern Aid Society 
in action, noting their prompt payments and excellent business procedure, I take pride in recom- 
mending them as Above Them All. 


(Signed) Geo, R. Ferguson, M.D. 


Paid Claim After 3 Days Membership 


Anderson Ave., Danville, Va., 
May 10th, 1920. 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN :— 

This is to certify that my husband, Sam Watkins, was a member of the Southern Aid Society, 
receiving his policy on Monday, died on Wednesday. and I received his Death Claim on the follow- 
ing Monday. He had paid the Society only 50 cents dues, and I received $28.75. 

I wich to say that the Southern Aid Society is the best company I know for the prompt vay- 
ment of both sick and death cl.uims. 

Wishing you continued success, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed (Mrs.) Lizzie Watkins 


Weekly Benefits Each Week for 4 Years 


Prominent Physician Certifies to Fact 


1607 Taylor St., Lynchburg, Va., 
April 8, 1920. 

TO WHOM IT. MAY CONCERN :— 

I, Laura Jackson, of 1607 Taylor St., Lynchburg, Va., carry a policy, No. 62573, Premium 
35 cents a week, with the Southern Aid Society of Va., was taken sick March 1, 1916, and have 
received my weekly benefits every week up to and including April 3, 1920. 

I recommend the Southern Aid Society to be prompt in their payments, and can say truth- 
fully that they carry a perpetual paying policy. 

I have received during my illness the amount of $710.93. 

(Signed) Laura Jackson, 
(Witness) Irene Jackson. 

This is to certify that the above statement is correct’ and that I have filed certificates each 

week during Mrs. Laura Jackson’s illness. 


(Signed) J. A. Brown, M.D. 


No insurable person in Virginia should be without the Superior Policy 
issued by the— 


Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc. 
Home Office: 527 N. Second Street 
Richmond, Va. 


District Offices and Agencies thruout the State. Policy provides protection 
against Sickness, Accidents and Death—All for Qne Premium. 


A. D. PRICE—Pres. B. L. JORDAN—Seec. W. A. JORDAN—Ass’t Sec. 
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MUSIC IN THE HOME 


TMA CTL Tal Meal ete 


Standard Songs Which Should be in Every Repertoire 
Dele lel ae ele 8 ae ey ea 


By W. C. HANDY 


A beautiful spiritual with a heart-throb in every note, with a new arrangement by one of America’s 
foremost composers. PRICE 40c. 


THINKING OF THEE A LITTLE SONG 


Ry HARRY H, PACE PRICE 20c. For little tots and school children. 
PRICE 30c. A ballad par-excellent. Just what the name implies. 


PICKANINNY ROSE 


PRICE 30c. A wonderfully melodious mother croon. A Lullaby. The sweetest song on Broadway. 


AFRO - aaa HYMN SPHINX 


By W. C. HANDY MA) IND PTO ce) 
A svul-stirring, sate hymn of beauty. Special , 
Jeter Le Ce te ee Corre PRICE 30c, An Egyptian Intermezzo. 


WE CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH ALL THE 


ee ee ee 


WHY DID YOU MAKE A PLAYTHING OF ME? 
PR Toe ed Oe 


PRICE l5c. A "Good Bye'’ appeal of a lover. Beautiful lvrics and wonderful music. A master- 
piece of musical composition. 


LONG GONE ST. LOUIS BLUES 


PRICE 15c. Another “Casey Jones’ or *'Steam- PRICE 30c, Sung by Marion Harris on Colum- 
boat Bill'’. Sung by Marion Harris on Columbia bia Record. It's great. 
Bar ae 


THAT THING CALLED LOVE é 


PRICE 30c. Sung. by Mamie Smith on Okeh Record. The first colored girl to make a record of a 
popular song, and it’s a wonderful record. 


Two Great Columbia Records by 


BEALE ST. BLUES BERT WILLIAMS 


PRICE 30c. Always a favorite. On all Player “IT’S YOUR MOVE NOW” ond 
Rolls and Phonoyraph Records. “QO DEATH, WHERE IS THY STING?” 


alla OF ME LITTLE DADDY 
i WINS ALBERTA WHITNM 
PRICE 15c A song brimful of life. Recorded by "ead s Orchestra on Columbia Record. 
OUR MUSIC IS ON ALL PHONOGRAPH RECORDS AND PLAYER ROLLS 
We can fill vour orders for Plaver Rolls. 


Our music may be had wherever sheet music is sold, and at the music counters of Woo!worth, 
Kress, Kresge. McCrory. Metropolitan and National Stores, or direct from the Publishers. 


N. B.—If it is Sheet Music vou want we can supply you. If we don’t publish it we will get it tor you. 


PACE & HANDY MUSIC CO., Inc. 


PACE & HANDY BUILDING 


232 W. 46th Street Dept. C New York, NW. Y. 
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Cleota J. Collins 


Lyric Soprano 


“Tudging from the appear- 
ance of a large number of 
music lovers, her sweet lyric 
veice held them spellbound. 
She was applauded again and 
again after each number.”’— 
Boston Chrcnicie. 


Address: 


156 HAMILTON AVENUE, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


JOSEPHINE A. JUNIUS 
CONTRALTO 


“Miss Junius is the possessor of a Contralto 
voice, lovely in quality, which she uses artis- 
tically.”"—Oscar Saenger. 

Address 


74 W. 1424 ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Clarence Cameron White 


Violinist 
Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 


Studio: 
616 Columbus Avenue 


E. ALDAMA JACKSON 


Graduate of Institute of Musical Art 
Organist-Director of Music of St. Marks M. E. 
hurch; Concert Accompanist; Piano, Voice, 
Theory, Instruction, Conducting, Coaching. 
Harmony taught from beginning to com- 
pletion. Private or correspondence. 

Geothius system, = 
250 W. 138th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Morningside 1708. 


Boston, Mass. 





Studio: 


The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Will Help You Get a Better Paying Position. 


REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 


Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Box 22, Wilberforce, 0. 


Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 


For all Lodge and Church Societies 
CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 


JOS. L. JONES, Pres. : 
N. E. Cer. 8th and Plum Sts., Cincinnati, Ohie 


Telephone, Baring 7784 


ISADORE MARTIN 


Real Estate and Insurance 
Notary Public Mortgages 
6 North 42nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





LUC DORSINVILLE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI 


EXPORT: IMPORT: 
COFFEE FLOUR 
STOR BEANS soap 
CAST N , 
LIGNUM VITAL HARDWARE 
MAHOGANY DRY GOODS 
LOG WOOD COTTON FABRICS 
COTTON FURNITURE 
COCUANUT PAINTS 
Colored American business men desiring to trans- 
act business between Haiti and the United States 
of America, are cordially invited to communi- 
cate with us. r 


WANTED WANTED 


Live Agents At Once To Sell 


DUDLEY’S FAMOUS AUTO POLISH 


for furniture, pianos, church pews, hard- 
wood floors and hundreds of other things 
that have a varnished surface. Makes them 
look like new. Agents can make $50.00 to 
$75.00 per week selling Dudley’s Polish to 
furniture dealers, drug stores, hardware 
stores, churches, housekeepers, automobile 
stores, paint stores and grocery stores. 
Special Offer: For 90 days we will ship to 
all new agents $10.00 worth of Dudley’s 
Polish for $5.00. Take advantage of this 
special offer at once. 


Dudley & Porter Manufacturing Co. 
116 South Main St., Muskogee, Okla. 


Colored Travelers 
Attention! 


No matter where you live, or where 
you are going, we can secure desir- 
hotel ahead 
for you. 


able accommodations 


Write to 


Travelers Specialized Informa- 


tion Service, 
Correspondence Department 


725 Florida Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


“You NameThe City, We Have The Hotel” 


Tel. 5487 Fort Hill Cable Address, Epben 
EDGAR P. BENJAMIN 


ATTORNEY AND CoUNSELLOR-aT-Law 


84 School Street Boston, Mass. 


Agents for THE CRISIS, Dignified Work 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE pina OF THE WINDS 


Ea NTIL 1807, when Fulton invented the first steamboat, com- 

4 merce depended upon the winds for motive power. And 

oftimes these useful winds drove cargoes of riches on rock- 

bound coasts and lurking sand bars. In fact, countless 

maritime disasters canbe traced to thetreachery of the winds. 

This is not enough to count against the winds, for greater 

still is the biting chaff and splitting scars it wrecks against 
milady’s smooth complexion. 


It is fortunate however, that Madam C. J. Walker’s Super- 
fine Toilet Preparations prevent and repair the damage of 
the winds. 


roe Wartinc winns MADAM C. J. WALKER’S 


WITCH HAZEL JELLY 
and COLD CREAM 


ARE UNSURPASSED 
<—$_$$__ ++. —__—__> 
Expensively compounded but conservatively priced 


THE MADAM C. J. WALKER MFG. CO. 


640 North West Street INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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THE MOST —— 
LOT OFFER EVER MADE! 


Excellent Lots, Developed Under New Plan, with Fruit Trees Planted on them, in 


Beautiful ORCHARDVILLE 


FOR 
ONLY 


PEOPLE FROM ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 
ARE SECURING THESE LOTS AND THE DE.- 
MAND FOR THEM IS INCREASING BY 
LEAPS ANID BOUNDS. If you want any you 
must ACT QUICKLY! 


Orchardville is located in 
growing region and is to be developed into a 
BEAUTIFUL FRUIT CITY. Each lot will have 
FIVE HIGH GRADE FRUIT TREES PLANT- 
ED ON IT, also a beautiful shade tree, which 
will be cultivated and taken care of bf us for 
FOUR YEARS WITHOUT EXTRA COST TO 
YOU. When the fruit trees come into commer- 
cial bearing they should earn you EXCELLENT 
YEARLY RETURNS ON YOUR _ INVEST- 
MENT WITHOUT ANY EFFORT ON YOUR 
PART. 

The lots are sized 30 x 144 feet, and have plen- 
ty of room for a house, garden, chicken yard, 


a high grade fruit 


$56 


ON VERY 
EASY TERMS 


shed, etc., 
trees. 


EACH LOT IS GUARANTEED TO BE HIGIl 
AND DRY UNDER A MONEY-BACK GUAR 
—— and the title to the property is absolutely 
clear. 


The price of the iots is only $56, as stated above, 
and the terms are only $3.00 a month. Smaller 
terms when more than one lot is purchased. NO 
INTEREST. 


We have a beautiful booklet that gives all the 
particulars of this offer, and that explains how 
to secure your lots. Send for one TODAY. 


your name and address on the cou 
pon attached below and mail it to us RIGHT 
AWAY. The number of lots is LIMITED and 
they are GOING FAST, which makes it a case 
of FIRST COME—FIRST SERVED. 


besides the room taken up by the fruit 


Simply write 


ADDRESS 


Arenson Realty Development Corporation 


19 S. La Salle Street -!- 


Arenson Realty Development Corp. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen:—I am interested in your Orchardville offer and would like to receive one of 


your booklets without obligation to me. 


CREA 20 


: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bas xinkees ows 63 ee eae 192 


a 
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TPN ad wb at 


1S" 


EXPRESS OR POSTAGE PREPAID 


This offer is one of the biggest, most gener- 
ous ever made by any tailoring house. It’s 
your one big opportunity to get a finely tail- 
ored-to-measure 2-piece suit with box back, 
superbly trimmed and cut in the latest city 
style for only $15.00. 


WE'RE OUT TO BEAT 


HIGH TAILORING PRICES 








Your own local tailor couldn’t and wouldn’t 
make you a suit for $15.00, let alone supply 
the cloth, linings and trimmings. Why not 
save 50% on your next suit? We have such 


a tremendous business, buy all our materials 
in such large quantities and have such a perfect organi- 
zation that we can make these wonderful prices—and 
remember we guarantee style, fit and workmanship or 
your money back. 


You Save*Q to “5 


This suit for $15.00 clearly proses on eee in the tailoring field. We offer 
dozens of equally good values. Let’s te s 8 

you about them. We would rather you did R é Sample Ouifit FREE 
not send us any money until we send our 

Write us today and we, will mail pon absolutely FREE our beautifully illustrated 
pattern book showing dozens of the latest city styles and designs, also many large 


size cloth samples to choose from. You will be simply thunderstruck at the excep- 
tional values we are offering this year. Don’t delay; we urge you to act quick; today! 


THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 601 CHICAGO 
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Patti's Brazilian Toilette Luxuries 


Compounded with the same care as used in filling a doctor’s prescription. 
Don’t be ashamed and hide your face. Get Patti's Brazilian Secret Booklet 
and learn how to care for your skin. Each day your skin grows smoother 
and your complexion clearer. 


Patti's Beauty Secret Book, how to care for your skin, and six Toilette 
Preparations for $5.00. 1,000 agents wanted. 








Anita Rose Perfume..... $1.25 oz. bottle 
Patti's Beauty Cream........... 68¢ Anita Lilac Perfume ... 1.25 “ “ 
Patti's Night Cream............ 68c Anita e Perteme .... 12“ * 
Patti’s Day Cream............. 680 Anita Trefle Perfume .. 1.25 “ “ 
Patti’s “La Traviata” Powder 68c Anita Oriental Perfume. 1.25 “ “ 


Anita Djerkiss Perfume 1.25 “* ‘“ 


Send {0c postage for mailing one article—2c for each additional article. 
Send for Anita Patti Brown’s Columbia song record, “VILLIANELLE”, 
by mail $2.25. Agents Wanted—No Samples or C. 0. D. Orders. 


Address all orders to A. A. Brown, Manager 


PATTI’S BEAUTY EMPORIUM 


DARKWATER 
20th Century Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


Dr. DuBois’ new book is the sensa- 
tion of the day; selling like “wild fire.” 
Price only $2.00. Order today. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. AGENTS WANTED; send 50 cts. 
for outfit. 


AUSTIN JENKINS CO. 
523 oth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 





WRITE FOR CATAL —EEEEEEEEE 







FASHION BOOK 


MAILED 


UPON REQUEST 
Real Human Hair 


FREE 


Alf our wigs are 
hand made and 
strictl;; to order, 
from maker to 
wearer. 


5 

WIGS, Trans- & 
formations, switch- 4 

es, and Braids and pw 

all other articles of g 
hair goods. 





No. 604—Price $10.50 


DOTVLV: 


We carry the largest eelection of Hair Dress- 
ers’ Tools. 


The celebrated Mme. Baum’s Preparations 


which makes the skin velvetlike, the hair 
silklike. 


Mme.Baum’s Mail Order House 


P. O. BOX 145, 
Penn. Terminal Station, New York, N. Y. 


When writing, mention this paper. 


4723 St. Lawrence Ave., 


























Apt. 3, CHICAGO, ILL. 





As the Holidays Approach 


Our “Selected List of Books’ dealing with the 
Negro Problem contains the best that is written 
on the subject. This list is printed on the in 
side front cover of this issue of the CRISIS. 
In fact we can secure for you any book pub- 
lished, 


Special CRISIS Offer 


Five paid-up yearly subscriptions to the 
CRISIS sent in at one time will entitle the 
sender to a year’s subscription free. This offer 
holds good until midnight of December 31, 
1920. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 


Beautiful Idlewild 


The most wonderfully ideal spot where young and 
old cast aside for the time all the cares and worries 
of their strenuous, nerve-racking routine lives and 
romp and play once more as children and enjoy to the 
full nature in all her wondrous glory. The waters of 
the lake and surrounding trout streams are fairly 
teeming with game fish of the best varieties. 

Do you enjoy bathing, boating, fishing, hunting? 

Do you enjoy roaming through the woods picking 
wild flowers and wild berries? 

Do you want @ place to go where you can build up 
your health, vitality, energy and business efficiency? 

Do you enjoy mingling with the active, thinking, 
Progressive people of the day—people who do things? 
Do you believe in progress and do you want to 
have a part in one of the most progressive move- 
ments of the time? Surely! 


Then you will be interested in, and want to 







































































lot of in 
Stteetlth abe , 
$6.00 cash; $1.00 per oa aa 
payments are completed 
a 
Good live energetic Af 4 
agents wanted f/f ° J | : 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL CODE OF ETIQUETTE 


Combined with SHORT STORIES FOR COLORED PEOPLE 
ETIQUETTE 


PART 1 

A Book absolutely in a class by itself. lIateresting, 
instructive, handsomely illustrated. Wonderful pic- 
tures of Washington's prominent colored Society 
leaders on the street; at the Theatre; at Church; 
in the Home; at Receptions, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, Dinners, &c., &c. The illustrations are so 
perfect and natural that the well bred, correctly 
clothed men and women almost speak to you. 

Learn how to dress and conduct yourself on any 
and all occasions; correct dress for men and 
women; suggestions in colors and materials for the 
ladies; hints as to footwear, hats, appropriate com- 
binations, &c., for both sexes. 

What to serve your guests at breakfast, lunch or 
dinner. 

How to converse intelligently; how to know when 
to talk and when to remain silent; how to make 
friends and gain popularity. 

A book that will help the most prominent member 
of society or the most humble 





STORIES 


PART 2 

A wonderful collection of Short Sto- 
ties for Young and Old. Stories that 
wiil hold your attention from start to 
finish. By the most famous colored 
writer of Short Stories in America. 
Stories of Adventure Stories of Pluck 
Stories of Bravery Stories of Success 
Stories of School Days Stories of Great Men 
Stories for Father, Mother or the Chil- 
dren. Funny Stories; Stories that will 
bring the tears to your eyes; Stories 
once started must be finished before 
laying aside the book. Handsomely il- 
lustrated—pictures that seem to live 
throughout the story. 


AGENTS WANTED ka 
We are looking for wide awake hustlers to represent us 
We offer $10.00 to $20.00 a day to workers 


Do you realize that this book is in a class by itself? No such hook has ever before 
been offered. You, by beginning at once, will be the first agent in your territory. 
Just think what it means to canvass for an article that is without competition! A 
book that will go like “WILD FIRE.” It will break all records. During the next 
few months there will be at least TWO MILLION COPIES SOLD. Our agents 
will make more than “A MILLION” in profits. Get in on the ground floor, and 
get the “EASY MONEY.” Write TODAY. 
Such an opportunity comes but once in a lifetime! | Send 25 cents for an agent’s outfit today 


AGENTS SAMPLE shows specimen pages, print, pictures and size of the 
volume. It represents exactly the complete book. The purpose of the sample is for 
use in taking orders. 

A BIG BOOK, containing over 400 large pages, including over 50 pages of 
pictures taken from actual photographs, and many excellent pen drawing:, pictures 
of 100 interesting colored people 

Bound in vellum, de luxe cloth, with handsome capitol design, in three colors, 

Price by mail postpaid, only $2.50. ORDER YOUR BOOK TODAY 


AUSTIN JENKINS CO. = S23 ch Sreeer. 





























Bemol 
Quik 


Made to your measure, payable 
after received, with the clear 
understanding that if the fit is not 
perfect, or if you are not satisfied in 
every way; if youare not convinced 
that you have received a fine, high- 
grade, stylish, splendid-fitting tai- 
lored suit made to your measure 
and have saved at least $15.00 
to $20.00, you are not under the 
slightest obligation to keep it. 
Don’t hesitate or feel timid, 
4 simply send the suit back, no 
} cost to you. You are not out 
~ oOnepenny. Any money you may 
have paid us is refunded at once. 


SEND NO MONEY-—just your 
; name and address for FREE 

; samples and latest styles, 
beautiful NEW wind all sent FREE — if you answer now. 


SAMPLES FREE 


Any man young or old, interested in saving money, who wants 
to dress well and not feel extrava ant, is invited to answer at 
once and get our free book of cloth samples and latest fashions, with every- 
thing explained. Simply write letter or postal today, just say “Send me your 
—, and get our whole proposition by return mail. Agents write too, we have 
a sped ecial deal for you. Try it, costs you nothing—just a stamp, get the FREE 
PLES and low prices anyway. Learn something important about dressing 

a and saving money. Send at once. 


KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING COMPANY 
Department 847, CHICAGO, ILL. 


























































wee TEAR OUT HERE—MAIL TODAY — -—————————— 


FREE SAMPLE BOOK COUPON 


KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING COMPANY, Dept. 847, Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your complete book of samples and latest styles. Everything free and postpaid, 
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See ae 
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A\ 
Nile Queen Buildingj—Home of Nile Queen Preparations 


An Unusual Opportunity 


for men and women capable of earnin3, salary of $50.00 per 
week. We have openings for aggressive, hustling, persons to 
cover city, county or travel entire state territory doin3 special 
organization work. The Nile Queen Corporation now bein}, 
organized on a profit-sharing basis is putting, into operation 
a new plan which offers a gilt edge opportunity to small 
investors. 

Wide awake men and women who want to make real money 
or have their savings earn substantial dividends, cannot 
afford to overlook this opportunity. 


For fuil information address Dept. B, 
Incorporators Nile Queen Corporation or 


Kashmir Chemical Co. 


3423 Indiana Avenue Chicago 





